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THANKSGIVING HYMN. 

God of nature | Gud of love ! 
Smile upon our festive rite, 

Thee who bidd’st the seasons prove 


Circling sources of delight. 


Spring, a rainbow promise bears, 
Summer decks the ripening plain, f 
Autumn sings amid his cares, 


Guiding home the loaded wain. 


Winter, with bis snowy vest, 
Revels in their blendid spoil, 
Lu ils the wearied earth to rest, 


S;aces man for future toil. 


Morning, bright with golden raya, 


Evening, dark with ebon pall, 


Speak in varied tones Thy praise, 


Architect, aud Sire ofall! 


We, for whom yon groves are dres«’d, 


You green vales their treasures pour, 
Sullby liberal mature blest 
With her most luxuriant store. 


We, to whom indulgent skies 


Plenty, health, and peace impart, 


Bid in fragrant offerings rice 


Incense from the gratelul heart. 


THANKFULNESS TO GOD. 


There are creatures, who partake with us| 
in the streams of bounty which are ever flow- | 
ing from the Fountain of all good, on whom 
no capacity of feeling or expressing thank- 
fulness has been conlerred. From them we 
wonder not if there be no ascriptions render- 
ed to the God who feeds and blesses them. 
But man is a different being. His frame, 
was fashioned in a nobler mould, his soul 
has susceptibilities which elevate him to) 

ther sphere of action and happiness, and 

efore of duty. He can, and if he can, 
ught to devote his powers in praise—to 
eld nis heart in love to God ; to be grateful 
his prerogative—for all which he receives 
if, and for the bounties lavished on the 
s of creatures over whom he reigns; it 
his proper province and his noble privi- 
ve to offer thanks to the majesty of heaven. 
He that * satisiieth the desire of every living, 
ing,’ has made but one among the host of 
his dependents here below, capable of know-| 
ing from whence his life and joys proceed. | 
Shall that one ask to share the apology of the | 
rest, and in dumb ingratitude partake of mer- | 
cies which might almost draw forth praise | 
from inanimate nature on his behalf? Shall | 
man be ever less worthy of his Creator's care } 
c the very circumstances which most prove | 
thatcare? ‘To what purpose is it that we/ 
possess the divine gift of intelligence— the 
feeling heart, the reasoning head,’ powers | 
that elevate us in happiness as well as digni- 
so high, if we are as insensible in our en- 
ioyments to the claims of the God who gives 
them to us, as the very creatures who, if hap- 
py at all, are glad they know not why, or by 
whose will ? 
Gratitude belongs as a part to almost every 
species of love of which our natures are sus- 
ptible; and never do we dispense with it 
as an unnecessary, OF unfit emotion. Nay, 
this very feeling is made a test of the truth 
of other affections; and we pronounce that 
a false and sordid sentiment which receives | 
kindnesses from its object without tender- | 
ness or a sense of obligation. What parent| 
is there that does not feel with the poet, who! 
‘that sharper- than a serpent’s tooth | 
is an unthankful child 2?” What child that 
would not blush and hide its guilty head, to 
be detected in an act of cruelty to a faithful 
parent; who would dare to hope for happiness | 
while conscious that he had left those, who 
gave him life and with unwearied coodness 
ministered to his support and comfort in his 
helpless years, to suffer in sight of abund- 
nee Which their child will not share with 
them. On the other hand, how beautiful is 
t spectacle which, thanks be to God! we 
, Care-worn parent 
eking a refuge from the woes of life in the 
ym of the children he brought up, and 
ing, without fear of being forsaken, on} 
m; while they feel that nothing is too 
ich to do for him, in return for his former 
and would be unhappy if they had not 
r of expressing that gratitude which 
er cease to clow within their hearts. 
riend thinks of a friend, what a mul-) 
f reciprocal favors rush in upon his 
remembrance—how grateful does he feel for | 
‘happiness conferred on himself by one 
bosom is the seat of an 
And what man ts 
oul so dead, as not to burn with in- 
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he is sure 
equal gratitude to him ? 
of s 

ition at the discovery that the friendship 

i led him to bestow kindnesses on one 
hom he trusted, has been abused by a 
return of ungrateful and perfidious deeds ? 
The voice of mankind is hardly more loud in 
muing frauds of the deepest die and 
t yninable consequences, than in its 
at an act of ingratitude in a case: 
cratitude and not justice was what we 
Wished. These sentiments, which are so! 
1mon—so universal I might say, prove to 

us the sense which all men have of the obli-! 
of those aflections of 
Which a benefactor is the object. 
And can we doubt, that an unthankful re- | 
ception of that profusion of benefits which we | 
ail owe to divine munificence, is a crime and | 
a disgrace—equally as much as the ingrati-| 
le of a child to its parent—or a friend to | 
friend? Rather, is it not plain, that the | 
‘riminality and baseness of an unthankful| 
Cisposition, is infinitely greater when God is} 
the benefactor, and where every favor is un-} 
merited, as the sum of them is momentous ? | 
Nor let it be said that, because we can ren- 
der nothing in return for what we receive, 
Since our Almighty Benefactor is so raised 
above all possibility of being made more or 
less happy by any disposition in us, therefore 
We are released from the necessity of a grate- 
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ful spirit while enjoying his bounty. Would: his own views on the great subject of justifica- 


it be taken as an apology for being insensibse tion. Having emancipated himself from the} 
to the claims of an earthly friend, that it was} 


a a -,_: \ thraldom of clerical infallibility and tradition, | 
a matter of indifference, so far as his happi- | ; 
ness was concerned, in what manner we re-| he followed out the plan on which he had taken 
ceived and used his gifis? So far from it,, bis stand at first. He gave up, in toto, the 
that gratitude never seems to us more wor-! great Catholic doctrine of penance. This doc- 
thy of applause, than in those cases where | trine had been most mischievously abused. It 


the absence of it would do least honor to the | 
: ag .. | Was the parent of the shameful trade of Indul- 
venefactor that demands it, and where it is} 


of course most disinterested and pure. All S&Pes, which seemed to subject both heaven 
that is generous and excellent in human and hell to the power of money. But though 
virtue would be for ever sullied and debased ) Luther did not transfer from the Catholic to the 


y such sordid calculations. We should de-| Protestant Church, the doctrines of penance and 
spise him who would never express himself 


: oars iti , eht with him the compen- 
gratefully to those who do him service, with- | ndisien, = he Brought : < ; 4 
out first considering how much was expected | $@éton and vicarious principle. He did not ad- 
of him, and how ungrateful he might be! mit, as the truth required, that a righteous man ) 
without injuring the authors of his happi-} was such on account of his personal righteous- 
wat +5 He taught and insisted that the believ- | 


No—there can be no real excellence of) ,. ‘ PEON Bea OE 
\er’s -ousness was 

character, where the heart is unmoved when | & § "ehteousa P ' ale 

That penitence, conversion | 


it has been blessed, by emotions of thankful-; 29d putative. 
ness to the great Source of blessings. ‘To, and obedience did not constitute the condition | 
be able : arg with a cold and sullen, or of accceptance with God, but faith ; faith sim-| 

eve re i (rr ~ 21eSS » ° 
le ee and careless mind, the hap ply, abstractly and alone. He was led to take 
numbered favors which load us with obliga- * 7? d for th ? nmsetion'| 
tions to God, is to possess a spirit unsuscep- this utter ground for — eee rer A a 
uble of anything permanently and purely himself as far as possible from the premises of | 
penance and absolution. But, unfortunately, he 
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good ; it is to have lost those qualities which 
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;o respect to the death of the Savior, It was | form habits in agreement with the principles | 
faith toward God. They were justified by it} #ccording to which they have been treated. ' 


‘yecause it was in them a principle of righteous- The character of a child for life ig too often 
: : ; | fixed, its moral education finished, before it is 
ness. And can any other kind of faith save a generally supposed to be begun. For our eased 
‘nan? If he believe the doctrine of the atone- | part when we see into what hands the forming 
inept, can that save him? Remember the\of the minds and morals of the young so often 
apostle James; ‘ The devils be'ieve and trem- falls, we are more surprised that the world is 
ble. 6. s0 good, than that it is no better. People are 
, ; disposed to look back to our original coastitu- 
a es piieitinith. ax Ornah tarecbes | “"* for the origin of our vicious propensities, 
, and the moral defects of our characters; but 
MANUALS FOR CHILDREN. we have only to censider the common treat- 
This Primmer begins with the A, B, C; ad-| ment of children by their parents, to find cause 
vances as a child must advance, and finishes | enough for the evil which is in the world, and 
with a simple story of easy words, well divided | which is seen so early in life. 
te.introduce him to the mystety of sentences, 
butin which the right preparation for heaven 
is £ummunicated in this very edifying man- | 
ner )—* These who are washed in the blood of | 
Jesus Christ, will be taken to heaven when | 
they die ; but those who are not, will be cast ces and men become better acquainted with} 
into outer darkness. It would seem like irrev- {the processes and Jaws of nature, their piety | 


ergee 10. ect dows, in plain terms, what necessarily loses its strength and they natu- 
child’s interpre'ation of this language would be ; | : aie dee But is thi | 
not to speak of the uselessness of such teach- | rally tees less and less devont. a wey 
ing for any practical purpose. But in truth, (80? Ought it to be so? Must the light of| 
this is nothing, compared with the flood of ab- the understanding chill the religious aflec-' 


surd technicalities which is poured forth from tions? Can it be, that the discovery of things 
the Sunday Schvol Union press, in thousands. , 














IS PROGRESS IN KNOWLEDGE UNFAVORABLE TO 
PIETY? 





It is sometimes said that as science advan- 


{ 
{ 


shed most dignity on man, and mark the 
character with the impression of immortal 


' receeded as far from Scripture as he did from) 


of ¥dlumes measuring two inches by four, and 
containing froin twelve to fourteen pages, de- 


admirable will weaken our admiration—that | 
. - . . { 
‘multiplied proofs of infinite benevolent power | 


popery. He virtually got up a divorcement of | 
justification from holiness; a reformation of | 
saving piety from true goodness. The dogma | 
of justification by faith without works, has, 
been the pervading and dominant sentiment of | 
Protestant Theology. It has been an ‘evil 
tion increasing in ardor as itis repeated, and , root ;’ a principle of enrregten - = gigantic | 
which shall never cease to burn. It is that, antagonist of Christian truth. It is the prolific | 
incorruptible, all-transcending virtue, which) mother of the different swarms of antinomian-| 
age . te prs gh cee sae ea as | Whenever the plant runs to seed, it is 
- ‘ , ( bn sn: , : , ‘ 

we not be ambitious of distinction in ; walt hedemeoan a<tes shape. It is a leaven thet 
ty so noble—to possess which is to have the svcretly sends its influences through the whole 
spirit of Heaven—to want which is to sink | body of orthodox protestantism. Puritanism, 
below the brutes? Oh, yes; let us cherish the goodliest form of orthodoxy, stood on two 
the least spark of gratitude within us with 
devoted zeal; fan it till it kindles to a flame; 


and watch and feed that sacred fire, till it é See" . 
shall mingle with the very essence of the Pensatioa principle has grown up the fictions, 


soul it warms, and life itself become a sacri-| of vicarious merit and satisfaction ; of imputa- 
fice of praise. ‘I will go unto the altar of }tion; of the active and passive obedience of 
God—unto God my exceeding joy. ~I will | Christ ; of the expiatory sacrifice ; and correla- 
ee he re te FN heya ws tively of original sin, arbitrary election and in- 
unto my God, while I have any being.’ fallible perseverance. Every ism, in ~ roe 
— - “ estant communion, bating one or two instan- 
For the Register and Observer. } ces, but not excepting even Quakerism, which” 
DOCTRINES OF THE REFORMATIONS. NO. ll. | seems to be the opposite pole of Catholicity, is 
In a former article on this subject, ijt was impregnated with the doctrine of vicarious com- 
maintained that, in propriety and strictness of pensation. The expiatory sacrifice is now 
speech, those are the doctrines of the Reforma-| made to be the very distinctive of pure Christ- 
tion which Luther and his coadjutors asserted ianity. But if such be the truth how inexpli- 
in Opposition to the Catholics from whom they ‘cable, how passing strange, the fact that this 
became separated. That, in a secondary sense, | principle is never taught, not even recognized, 
those doctrines which have since risen among jy any of the discourses, parallels or conversa-| 
Protestants but are not recognized by Catholics: ‘tions of the Savior. How could he have omit- | 
And that the ted jt; provided it be, as is assumed, the very | 
sentiments which the Reformers brought with | yjtal element of his own religion ? 


worth. Gratitude is the virtue of heaven— 
it is that sacred, eternal sentiment, which 
actuates the spirit of just men made perfect, 
through every portion of their progress in the 
great march of the soul. It is that exalted, 
spiritual passion, which prostrates adoring 
seraphs at the throne of God, with a devo- 


ism. 


feet, and one of them was, grace, irrespective 


of personal character and life. Out of the com- 











are doctrines of the Reformation. 


them from the Catholic Communion and which, The obvious tendency of the compensation | 


of course, are common to both parties, are not principle is immoral. It exonerates a man | 
properly styled, doctrines of the Reformations. from responsibility. The two principles of re-| 

Although it be not a matter of very high im-, sponsibility and of vicarious compensation, are | 
portance that legitimate language be always diametrically opposite. So far as the one acts | 
employed, it may, however, be of some use to j; counteracts the other. What 


though a man say, and even believes, that he | 


boots it, | 
us to have just views of the distinctive points 
between the two great divisions ef Christendom, js as strongly bound to lead a holy life as) 
though his salvation depended on that contin-| 
gency, yet while he believes that his accep- | 
of their relative position, and of the balance of tance with God depends on another condition, | 
truth, as it now lies, in favor of either, the one he will not work with fear and trembling, | 


giving all diligence to make his calling and. 


the Protestants and the Catholics. It will ena- 


ble us to form something like a just judgment 


or the other, of these powerful beligerents. 
Luther commenced the great movement by election effective and certain. 
opposing a corrupt dogma belonging to the gen-| [jt is, perhaps, a difficult matter to determine | 
on which side the compensation principle has_ 
been the more deleterious. With the Catholics | 
it has coutributed to a mechanical formality and | 
He would in-| a dead faith; with the protestants, to wild en-| 
Cardinal | {husiasm and reckless confidence. In both it | 
Cajetan and Charles Miltt, plenipotentiaries of jas nourished the unlovely spirit of pride and | 
his Holiness, urged Luther to submit the points bigotry; it has made nominal saints without | 
of difference to a Council, and promise to 
abide their judgment. But the sturdy Saxon 
declared that he could net bind himself to stand 


to any judgment that was not derived from the 


eral subject of justification. For doing this, to 
use his own language, ‘the whole papacy rose 
up against me.’ He was thus driven to assert 
the right of private judgment. 


terpret the Scriptures for himself. 


making them true Christians. The tendency of, 
it has been to expunge those sacred passages | 
which inculcate the sentiment, that except a) 
man have not the spirit of Jesus he is not a’ 
Holy Scriptures. ‘These, of course, he must, disciple of Christ. 
interpret for himself. There may be one point rather in favor of 


of moral independence, asserted the right of the Catholics. It is their genera! doctrine of | 


Thus he took the ground ! 
mental freedom and laid the corner stone for saving faith. The Council of Trent, according 
individual responsibility and social progress. to Bishop Kenrick, say; ‘A man is a subject. 
And this is the golden prinziple of the Refor- | of justification when, having conceived faith 
mation. And though it has never yet been by hearing, and excited and assisted by the | 
duly acknowledged and appreciated both in Holy Ghost, he freely comes to God, believing. 
Church and State, yet it has never been lost. all those things to be true which God hath de- 
Example speaks louder than words. Though’ clared and | romised, especially that there is re- | 
the Reformers did not accord to all, what they demption for the ungodly in our Lord Jesus, 
had assumed for themselves as their own in- Christ.’ No protestant, perhaps, ever penned | 
dividuil right, yet they had given to the world a better definition of the same thing. We. 
the example of moral independence, of a man’s have no fault to find with it, except that it | 
natural right to interpret the Bible and form keeps out of sight ihe doctrine of penance, | 
his own religious views. This example, stand- which is so prominent in the Catholic system. | 
ing on principles so reasonable, so congenial ‘It has, probably, been an error among protes-| 
to the highest sentiments of human nature, tants to restrict the character of saving faith to | 
would commend itself to the adoption of others. one general article; belief in the atonement ; | 
Such a seed, having fallen, though as it were “faith in the efficacy of Christ’s death ; reliance 
incidentally, into the soil, would vegetate; it| on his merits. The Catholic demands; ‘ why 
would root and giow into ripeness and strength. ' should the belief of one of the truths of revela- 
It is the power by which Christianity is to be tion partake exclusively of the nature of saving 
renovated ; disabused of all its foreign mixtures faith ?? And this question it is not easy fora 
and enabled to stand before the world in its | Protestant duly to answer. The faith of the 
own native simplicity and pureness. | elders celebrated by the apostle Paul; the faith 

The Reformer, sustained by his patrons in| which moved and animated them to work 
civil authority, proceeded to fix and establish ' righteousness and to overcome the world, had 
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' file regard to the strict truth. 


purposes of Providence, are we going so| 


} 


| 





which follows may be read with profit by nota 
few. 





DR PAYSON. 





tailing in the simplest language the history of a, will abate our reverence for the possessor of | 
presenting the doctrines of original sin, total de- ‘to the full disclosure of the wise and kind | 
pravity, salvation by grace, the atenement, } 
terms. Inexamining these infant manuals, any steps farther from the Giver of all these} 
we have been at a loss which most to admire; blessings? No—except by our own fault; 
. ‘ 7 { 
ineérporated into such a body, or the inconceiv-. ‘he th Va Ter | 
able folly of supposing thatthe mind of a child’ = ee Ss 
an thus be impressed with christian feelings, . 
hfistiaa vath ce or Christian hopes s* ‘change naturally for the better, and tend to 
’ . 
. ‘tude, love, affectionate admiration. ‘This we 
FOR PARENTS WHO TELL LIES TO THEIR CHIL-) 4. is the natural effect; it is our own fault! 
Under this head is comprised a large class. with terrors. The object of his supreme} 
If there are many parents who never deceive Teverence is to the unlettered savage often an! 
ir chi a r av pe: : 
Berens by Glee pratenees, we have HOt | tributes but power ; and those mighty acts of 
them, probably, do it, without being conscious generous purpose, may sometimes seem to 
. . . . | . © . . . . T 
of committing wrong; but the evil is none the | him partial, unmerited, capricious. Not so, 
, ; ; ‘losopher. In his inquiries into nature, he 
cerned. We believe that the chief reason why} 
. . . . | 
the world is so given to lying, is, that parents 4, affectionate parent, who has scattered all 
The extract. shall never naa au end, aud hic heart muct 
be indeed perverted by bad..discipline or 
grateful emotions, which such things, even 
‘ Many persons who have a great abhorrence in the imperfect intercourse of man with man, 
them in it, yet make no scruple of telling and then as we have stated it? The devotions | 
acting to them the most atrecious falsehoods. | of the ignorant or the uncivilized are moved | 
greater or less degree, though doubtless with- | approach of Deity, and sometimes willing, if 
tion. With many the whole business of man-) Those of the enlightened are in all respects 
aging their children is a piece of mere artifice | different; not repulsive, nor forced, but most 
ments, cheated in their food, cheated in their! ject with increasing delight and hope. This, 
dress. Lies are told them to get them to do, we wish again to repeat it, seems to be the 
to take physic, the mother tells him she has, 
something good for him to drink; if recusant, | 
his ears, or pull his teeth, or that she will go, We would not detract from the merits of this 
away and leave him, and a thousard things distinguished divine; but why one, whose pie- 
ty was so gloomy, whose charities were so con- 
ouce and auswer the present purpose, but will i atin a sche enidimaaink din al caall 
invariably fail afterwards. Parents are too apt | fined, and who, in many respects, 
promises they never intend to perform. If fiedly commended to the churches, from the 
they wish, for instance, to take away some pulpit and the press, as a model of Christian | 
: . temper and character, we are not quite able, we 
reconcile them by the promise of a ride, or a. : 
walk, or something else which will please them, Cfess, to perceive. 
This is lying, downright lying. People think by Mr Payson, were far from administering to 
nothing of breaking their promises to children,’ him light and comfort. He walked fur the 
But they are the last persons to whom promises of the Jewish fathers, led under the cloud and | 
should be broken, because they cannot compre- | through the sea. At times, indeed, the feel- 
not kept. Such promises should be scrupulous- pitch of excitation, but he seems even at such | 
° ° °° : y ) 
and even when inadvertently made. For the Soon the fair vision was eclipsed or gone, and | 
quence than any such inconvenience can be to One while, he would doubt of his salvation ; at, 
the parent. 


lamb or a violet, and at the sawe time artfully it? While weare advancing, step by step, | 
trinity, &c., and that, too, in good theological | 
the skill with which all this august matter is the natural tendency is the other way. 
‘gious feelings may indeed change, but they | 
‘become, what they should be, full of grat-) 
cree lif it be otherwise. Ignorance clothes Deity | 
‘object of affright, for he sees few of his at-} 
had the good fortune to know them. Most of | soverignty of which he comprehends not the 
less, at least so far as their children are con- |i" any respect, to the truly enlightened _ phi- 
‘traces every where the kind contrivances of 
nagement of their offspring pay 80 | around us innumerable comforts of which we 
\clouded by selfishness, if it feel not those 
of lying, and whip their children if they detect are almost sure to waken. Is it not true 
Er | 4 . 
There are few parents who do not do this in a} by fear, which makes them shrink from the 
out dreaming they are guilty of criminal decep-| it were possible, to fly from his presence. 
aod trick. They are cheated in their amuse-| voluntary, and reposing on their eternal ob- 
any thing which is disagreeable. If a child is; natural tendency of things.’ 
she says she will send for the doctor to cut off! 
of the same kind, each of which may deceive 
to endeavor to pacify their children by making the Great Master of us all, should be unquali- 
eatable which they fear will be injurious, they 
. . . { 
but without any intention of gratifying them.) ‘Prevailingly, the views of religion cherished | 
if the performance be not perfectly convenient. most part in darkness, and his steps, like those | 
hend the reason, if there be one, why they are. ings of his soul were strained to a perpetual | 
ly redeemed, though ata great inconvenience, moments -to have rejoiced with trembling. | 
child’s moral habit is of infinitely more conse- |,is spirit again shut up in distressing gloom. ' 
‘another, of the truth of his favorite doctrines, | 


We have only noticed a few of the cases of and occasionally, of the genuineness of all reli- 
lying to children, but enough to illustrate the gion. As respects Calvinism, he confesses, in| 
frequency of it. And yet after having pursued portions of his Diary and Correspondence, that} 
such a course of deception for the two or three jt is a hard featured system ; that it prescuted | 
first years of life, if the parent then finds his ‘ difficulties, strong difficulties, beth froin reason 
child is trying to deceive him, and will tell a and Scripture in the way’ of its admission ;; 
downright lie, he wonders how he should have that ‘ he wondered not that the unregenerate | 
learned to do so, for he has always taught him are so bitterly opposed to its doctrines and their | 
to speak the truth; without reflecting that he professors ;’ that at times he was pulled about’ | 
has been lying to him from his very birth. So by the force of objections, and whilst he ‘ felt 
he attributes that habit to an innate disposition ' that his tenets must be true, he ‘ seemed 10 | 
and tendency for falsehood, which he has him- know it impossible they should be so.’ He) 
self been fostering and nonrishing from the acknowledged, moreover, that he was often 
first. Children soon learn to know when they obliged to preach and write sermons when 
are deceived, and learn to deceive others.‘ doubting of everything and scarcely believing | 
They are not deceived many times in the same that there is a God." These conflicts he reler- 
way ; and the most comfortable method im the red to the suggestions of Satan, without seek- 
end, as well as the most conformable to the ing a more rational cause for them in the in- | 
precepts of morality and religion, is, never to! trinsic absurdities of a faith which continued to’ 
deviate in the slightest degree from the strict! cloud his perceptions, but to which, neverthe- 
truth in our intercourse with them. less, he pertinaciously clung.’ 

The character is not formed by precept, but| ‘ We have seen that his acute mind saw aif 
by example. It is in vain to tell children a) ficulties in his religious scheme. We grieve 
year old that they must net lie, but it is very’ that the biases of his education and the preju- 
easy to teach them so by our own example. ‘dices of his riper years, prevented his resolving 
Indeed, till taught by example, we do not be- | those difficulties by a fair examination of the 
lieve that there is in the human mind the | claims of the claims of another system, which, 
smallest disposition to falsehood. But the ele-| once comprehended and embraced, would have 
ments of the mora! character are formed by ex- | shed in ibis bosom, we doubt not, ‘a peace and 
ample, long before a precept can be understood. | joy in believing.’ Could his faith have escaped 
People think that children under two years | from its perplexing trammels, could he have 
cannot reason, cannot draw inferences, and} contemplated the gospel in the mighty scope of 
cannot know what a lie is. What the nature) its liberal and beneficent aims towards the hu- 
is of the process in their minds, is more than | man family, could he have seen the same pa- 
we can discover; but the result is, that they/ ternal wisdom and mercy in its provisions a8 
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met his gaze when he looked abroad on the na- 
ture and of providence, had the golden thread 
of consistency been perceived and followed up, 
which combines reason with revelation, dispo- 
sing their testimony in one harmonious whole, 
and directing the eye to a common Almighty 
Parent, alike one in person as in the plan of 
its dispensations,—Lis soul would have been 
cheered, sustained, and elevated, and his minis- 
try would have proved a signal blessing to the 
church and the world. 

As it was, with a capacity strong, but cramp- 
ed in its operations ; with faculties all respecta- 
ble, yet wanting the appliance of a wek regula- 
ted balance; with an education injudiciously 
planned and prosecuted to disadvantage ; with 
a faith entailed and soul-subduing ; with affec- 
tions ardent, though straitened in their objects, 
and with views of duty mistaken in direction, 
and united to keen and stirring sensibilities,— 
Dr Payson spent his strength in a cause which 
can only prosper on the wreck of much that is 
precious, ennobling, and satisfying in religion. 
As a scholar, he was ingenious, not profound ; 
as a preacher, more eloyuent than instructive ; 
usa Christian, sincere though uncharitable, and 
as a pastor, worthy of all praise for self-devo- 
tion and assiduty. The inflexible dogmatist, 
he fell in a hopeless effort,—-a victim to his 
zeal in propping the weakness of a Gothic the- 
elogy, which is crumbling in presage of a final 
overthrow.’ 

‘Dr Payson himself had little respect and 
candor for his opponents, and his scorn of Uni- 
larians was unquiified and uodisguised. But 
in no vindictive spirit have we suught to retali- 
ate on his memory, the wrongs which Le in- 
flicted on the Liberal cause and its suppor ers. 
The tone of rebuke has been softened by sym- 
pathy in contemplating the partial derangement 
of his mental organization, which was mani- 
festly produced by the fanatical and gloomy 
tendencies of the doctrines he had imbibed, and 
which he betrayed on other occasions than that 
mournful night spent under the reof of his friend 
Mr Whelpley. We have said nothing of his 
ambition and love of supremacy, which made 
him to be regarded, by many of his professional 
brethren, as a Diotrephes among them. We 
are willing, in short, to drop a veil over the 
harsh and repulsive features of his character, 
remembering that if he was a Christian, still 
the christian is but a man. 











EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION. 


What is vital, experimental religion? Je- 
sus Christ speaks many words of wisdom. 
and truth, and not a few that seem t 
to tho very dopthe of experience—to 
most.condition of eyery hnman heart. 


unto me‘alt ye that labor an: 
and | will give you rest.’ Laboring. 
laden, are all men; heavy laden, not only 
with cares and anxieties and sorrows, but 
with the burden of sin, and with the burden 
tov, of a conscious and infinite need. And 
rest for man !—is there such a thing? Rest 
for the laboring and struggling spirit in his 
bosom—may it come here? Oh! dreaming 
fancy of rest in the bowers of heaven or on 
the bosom of a cloud—rest may be there ; 
but can it be any where else? Can it be 
here? And the solemn teacher says, ‘ it is; 
come unto me, and I will give it to you.’ 
And again, he says, ‘ he that drinks of this 
water shall thirst again, but he that drinks 
of the water that I will give him shall never 
thirst.’ ‘Thirst !—how significant that word ! 
How many a heart—I am speaking of no 
fine sentiment, now, but of sad, stern reality ; 
nor of any poor or humble man’s need, but 
of the rich and great man’s need as innuch— 
how many a heart is parched and fevered and 
panting with thirst after happiness! Is there 
any fountain that can quench that painful 
thirst? And there is one that says, ‘ drink 
of the water that I will give, and thou shalt 
thirst no more.’ And again he speaks of one 
who had wandered, hungering, in a land of 
exile, and who says, ‘ how many hired ser- 
vants of my father have enough and to spare, 
and I perish with hunger. I will arise and 
go to my father; and will say, father I have 
sinned.’ And he went, and * his father saw 
him a great way off, and met him, and be- 
dewed with tears, his returning child. Is it 
all figure—beautiful indeed, but only figure ? 
To multitudes it is no more. Few men or 
none, are so pure and good as to have expe- 
rienced the full reality. It is figure; but 
with infinite depths of meaning. How else 
but in figure, could the Savior speak to a sin- 
ful and sensual people? For this cause he 
says, that he spake in parables. And these 
parables are yet waiting for the light of other 
ages to clear them up. These figures, the 
depths of eternity only, will fully open and 
unfold and disclose. This is no extrava- 
gance, at least with me. A fanatic if I seem 
to any one, yet certainly I was never more 
in earnest. 

Let me then attempt to show you what I 
inean—darkly to show you what [ think, is 
the meaning of these stupendous teachings. 
Let me suppose then that I could send any 
one of you from this house to night, and that 
the moment he touched yonder threshold, 
a change should pass over him such as our 
Savior required—that he should then and 
there become a perfectly regenerated man ; 
that all the burthens of raging passion, unho- 
ly desire, and of low mean aims, should fall 
from him like a garment, and that he should 
be clothed anew with angelic purity and joy ; 
that the exhausted fountains of his soul 
should be filled with the flooding life and 
light of heaven; and in fine—to specify only 
one distinct affection—that all hatred, envy, 
jealousy, and selfishness departing from him, 
his mind should be filled with one absorbing 
emotion of disinterested love—love to God, 
‘and love to men. What then would follow ? 
Call it a miracle ; but admit that the miracle 
were wrought. What then, would follow ? 
He would step forth,into a new world. The 
heavens and earth would wear a new aspect, 
and one brighter than the visual ray ever 
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An ovean of goodness would be } 
flowing around him ; and, infinite love would } 
enkindle in him boundless joy. Man would 
be dear to his love, and to his very patience.} 
He would have contests with him; but he} 
would sustain them with magnanimity, cane | 
dor, and gentleness, Temptations and sor, 
rows would assail him; but seeing the lore 

and the loving purpose of God ia tiem all, | 
he would meet shem with faith, courage and 

cheerfulness. Good thoughts would come 

fast as the moments came, and kind aflec- 

tions frequent as eceasions called ; and 
thing abroad demanded thought or 4 
1, they would retire to the sanctuary o! 

imility and prayer within. 

Is it said that this would be a miracle ¢ 

Let me remind you, however, that even love 
in the ordinary “sense—that which common- 


kindled, 


when 


- 
ahnecs: 


ly bears that name—often works a miracle, 
7 : M - > wae en. 
very like to this. But l grant that tas spr 
ae. : ee ee 
usd work, done in a moment, would be a 
r } +t he lane ernern tice o} 
Yet done in the long ¢« xpern? ) 
very 


° ' 
miiracie. 
life, it 1s =. 
thing that fulfils and interprets the teachings 

_ ’ . ~? 
of the Gospel. Done effectually, ut would b 
that very satisfying of the soul’s hunger, an 
! its thirst. and relief of its bn 
For 
OY ttl 


for fin’ 


. hor. atte 
not a miracle, bat it is th 


quenching of 
dens, of which our saviour speaks. 
Gospel offers no mmyste: lous device és 
ing rest. Rest is to be found only in th 
moral and spiritual affections which it incu: 
cates. 

Bat how is this thing to be done- -this r 
ceveration to be effected ? All ortginal pow 
er is God's—all the S} iritual powers withi 
us, are his; and the special grace that is Oo 
fered to help our endeavour, is his. Phere 
fore, in an important sense, the work of on. 
conversion is God's work. Bat the wor! 
as done by-us, is to be ; done by atten a 
effort, by meditation, wy prayer, by watchin; 
and striving, by spiritual care an . Seyi cur 
ture: and this duriug the whole of lite. 3 
is not to be done in a moment, butin ad: 


Some hearer may torn aw ty from this, wi 


} j aa ** . < 
that language of eld upow his lips, “this 1s 
: Sa re 
hard saying—who.can hear it? We ki 
an easier Way = } ? A he 
. 1 
OooLO Y Coniefet , or } OT Ci) 
© ‘ , a 
W I lay be told ata Wore 
that maxes the « e t \ } Se] Lived 
happiness, betweea bell and heavei ) 
i 
done bi a mo I \\ $ ima 
exper! we; suppose that son iv} re 
f a } h 
Wha done ? L answer, that he has beg 
} } , " 
tne Wword—veltun 1 unusual clreums 
Fwe. st ba waligd 
ces 2 ps—ii a vival as Wt is cameu-— 
< ircu nstances fut “| beyond ati otobers he may 


qn 
Lablai the 


ta move him to the vuadertaking.— 


Bull he hasouly begun. I[tisi npo sible that 
in one moment, h s vue hay > gone ( 

if he thioks he h is d me all on wih “h hie i l 
and happiness depend, ia one moment, he Is 
fatally deceived. If in one moment.he has 
only éegua the work, then life lies before tim 
for its accomplishment. And whiat is done 
there, let me stil say. is what may be jastas 
well done here. in this hour of exalm medita- 


tron. 


4 } 1 . ! ' } ! 
Would that it were done! Anti J 
' ° ' i] ’ 

trust tial tt 


) motrs as these 


is done In suc 
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EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION. | 


The foregoing paragraphs under this head, 
fromm a recent discourse by Dr Dewey, deserve 
attentive perusal. We hope they will be read 
in the spirit of serious and earnest self-applica- 
tion. Noone should deem any other subject 
equal to this in point of interest and impor- 
tance. Of all facts is not this the most lamen- } 


table one. that human beings consent to live 


indifferent to religion — negligent of that which 
Would 


ose, berate? 
WihiudhOia « 


constitutes man’s highest distinction ? 


many 


the case be as it is, would so 
attention from spiritual things, were it not for 
certain false views that prevail as to the true 


process of experimental religion? Men early 
get the idea that, momentous as this matter Is, 
they are by nature averse to it, that any efforts | 
of theirs in respect to it must be in vain, tl 


lat 
wheiher they shall ever have any saving inter- 
est in it depends on_ the arbitrary exercise of a 
power out of themselves; so, for the time be-! 
ing, they refrain from personal exertion, only | 
resolving, at best, to lend concurring efforts 

the work io 


when God shall see fit to begin 


their souls. Converse on religion they some- | 
times will, lament perhaps that they are stran- | 
gers to it, and express the hope that before they | 
die they shall become the subjects of renewing | 
grace; but it is always with the implied belief 
that.man is naturally impotent, and that no one 
can be truly religious ull some new eapacity | 
or power has been super-ndded to his original 
ones. No one can estimate the amount of evil 


that such views have produced. Would that| 


they might cease to prevail; that men’s | 


would 
minds and hearts could be opened to the truth, | 
Then they would perceive and feel that they | 
were created to be religious and that in order | 
to become so they have only, under God, to ex- | 
ercise their natural powers faithfully and aright. | 
Then, no more would they talk about getting or | 


obtaining religion, as if it were something of | 


foreign production, to be brought from afar and | 
deposited within the breast, but they would re- | 


gard it rather as a developement, a growth of 


the expanding, the perfecting of the spiritual 


part of that nature which every human being 


received from God at his creation, Then the| 


great question respecting experimental religion | 


which every one should 


would resolve itself into this—have ] 


only a part of it? 
would be new motives for immediate personal 
exertion. 
arbitrary bestowment of another, but the indi- 
vidual’s own acquisition, depending like all ac- 
quisitions upon the use one makes of his facul- 
ties and means, who view!ng the subject in 
this light, could excuse in himself indifference, 
sluggishness, or delay? Who coujd bear to 


- 


{ 
what is inherent in the soul, as the quickening, | 


propose to himself, | 
been | 
fiithful to myself and my Creator? have I been 
true to all the Author of my being made me?! 
have I cultivated the whole of my nature, - 
Then, of course, there | 


Religion, spirituality, being pot an | 
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think that: through tits own fault alone, the 
very best part of his. nature Las been left om- 
cultivated and is barren? Then, also, the 
preacher would have a great advantage, ca 
enjoyed by the adveeates of a. false theology. 
How hopefully and with what eect might he 


created as 
} 


not urge te appeal: Sea of man, 
thou wast to be religious, and possessing as: 
thou dest, through the goodness of God, the 
power to become so, why art thea irreligious ? 
How canst then thus requite thy Father and be 


thus unjust to thysed ¢ 


ay ici 
where thy ambition, iat thou neglectest the | 


nodlest part of thy nature,—that which chiefly 
distinguishes thee from the brute and allies thee 
exercise 


to the spirits above 2? Rouse thyself; 


thy best powers; unfold the higher as well as 
the lower principles of thy soul; incur not the 
reproach ef contenting thyself with being only 
in part what thou wast created to become ; ele- 
vate thy aim, strive fur higher attainments, if 
thou wouldst nof blush for shame and be the 
scorn cf men and of angels; for surely thou 
canst not but know and feel, that whatever else a 
human being may be or possess, he is poor and 
mean and abject, if the religious sentiment has 
never been awakened within kim—1if the spir- 
his 


itual prineiple whieh God put deep into 


soul when he created it, is not ative and active 


— if this richest, noblest portion of his nature ts | 


covered over and smothered by worldliness and 


sin. 


RELMHOUS AND MORAL WANTS OF THE WEsT. 


[essrs. E litors,—[ am happy te learn that 
! 
more known; and that there is among us an 


Ik ap- 


increasing disposition to supply them. 


nears to me that nothing is wanting on this, 


subject but facts —a kaowledge of the peculiar 
siturtion of our Christian brethren in Uhat part 
of the country. I am 
ence. A few years ago I felt: no particular in- 


And 


wa-, that L knew but fitte ef the 


! 
the 


' 


terest in Western missions. reasen 


existence of 
thase deep spiritual wants, which now appear 


tu ime to call loudly upon us for aid. 1 went 

' , Oi. ' _ ’ Bde ret 7 
to church, to the Sabbath sehool, and the Didi 
class. And I supposed, if | thought at all up- 


on the subject, that our Western brethren did 


the same. Dut 1 have siuce learned that nota 
few 
gland into the Valley of the Mississippi, have 
Bibl. 


! 


of those, who have gone from New En- 


no church, no Sabbath school, and no 


‘I 


Stass;—that many, very many of then: sek 
hear the go-pel dispensed; and never in ae- 
cordance with their views and feelings. Some 
of them, it may be said, are in the large towns, 
and can, therefore, find places of worship. But 
it mnst be remembered that they do not enjoy 
equal rights and privileges with other Christians 
eorruius 


that they ara oat adimitted to tleie 


nion, nor their children to Baptism—that their 


views of religion are ‘every where spoken 


against,’ and sometimes denounced from the 
pulpit. 

But many of ovr faith in the West are at 
a distance from the large towns and villages, 
where there are no churches—where the sound 


of the Sabbath Lell with ail its religious and 


hallowed associations was never heard, and, 
consequently, can seldom enjoy the biessings of 
public worship. They feel deeply the value of 
those religious institutions which they left be- 
hind them. And it is not uncommon, I have 
been credibly informed, for them te go ten, and 
twenty miles to attend public worship. 

Amidst such 


E:st 


privations they look towards 


the with a sigh and a 


prayer. 
And their 


They 
stretch ’ ] 7 he dst WW Te ne 
Stretch out their hands towares us. 
language is hike that of old, ‘Come over to 
Macedonia and help us’—‘ send us the good 
and faithful missionary’—‘ help as here to build 
up the cause of Christ, and the blessing of thou- 

! 


sancs 


who ure ready to perish will be upon 
you.’ Have they not, T ask, claims upon us, 
which ought not to be disregarded 2? We con- 
tribute freely to the temporal wants of men. 
And shall we do nothing for their spiritual 
wants? We readily give to sustain the body, 
and shall we refuse to give for the higher wants 


of the soul? As we value God’s truth—‘ the 


truth as it is in Jesus,’ let us, as a denomina- | 


tion, do more to send it abroad. As we regard 
the highest cood of our destitute fellow-Chris- 
tians,—their moral improve.sent,—their hap- 
piness ia time and in eternity, let us aid them 
in supporting the institutions of religion. 
There are destisuie societies in New En- 
gland (upwards of thirty, I have some where 
seen it stated) which sbould be aided by the 
larger and more prosperous societies —by those 
whom Providence has blessed with the means 
of thus doing good to their felluw-Christians. 
But the West has peculiar claims, which ought 


not, fora moment, to be forgotien. 


[ hope the eondition of our Western breth-. 


ren will be more koovn; fur [ am confident, 


as | before rewarked, that nothing else is want- | 


ing to ensure them the belp they need. 

If, therefore, you will publish in the Regis- 
ter the additional statements which I] send you, 
of the Rev. Mr Eliot of 


‘Wants of the West,’ you will bring before the 


St. Louis, on the 


public such information as will not fail to awa- 
ken a general sympathy for those whose con- 
dition he so accurately described, and whose 
cause he so powerfully advocated. 
Very respectfully, 
A Supscriver. 


‘We have no design of depreciating the 
character of the Western people for the sake of 
exciting the sympathy of the East, Large sums 
of money have been thus obtained, through 
means of highly colored pictures of the vice, the 
irreligion, the licentiousness, the ignorance of 
the West, and perhaps this is the easiest and 
most effectual way of getting what is wanted. 
From doing evil, good sometimes comes. Some 


Where is thy gratitude, , 


the wants of the West are becoming more and | 


speaking from experi- 


s0TD | 


Oa aa lial 


churehesshave been thas bu‘lt, whieh would not} 
have been built, if the truth haa veen told. Bet 
forour part, we will noc speak Falsehood for, 
the sake ef promoting the cause of truth. We 
have learnt ty know the Western character well | 
enough to fove it, and will bring no slander- | 
ous repofis against it, whatever object may be | 
in views” Nevertheless we argue that the na-) 
ture of the case is such that itis rightamd nes | 


‘cossary for the older states to give their —s 


adee, in the promotion of religion and education 


in the West, lt is not beeause the present 

population is distinguished for ignotanee and | 
vice, but because circumstances are necessarily: 
unfavorable tu the early establishment of tho-e | 
institutions, whieh are indispensable to the fore | 
‘mation of a sound public opinion and to the | 
proper moral and religious education of the 
young; uroreover, because the rapidity | 
bwith which the Western States are settling is) 
such, that except immediate exertions are made, | 
labor with advane | 


and, 


it will soea be too late to 
tace. 
| The Valley of the Mississippi is now the | 
crand resort of the yeung and enterprising of | 
hall parts of the world. They are pouring in} 
‘like a flood, wave after wave; hundreds 


of | 


thousands yearly, in an ever increasing current, | 


isecking fora home in the: new country. Of 


; 
i 
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to be resisted, New is the accepted time. The 


teachers ; ,he-described:the peeuliurities of the) showabem that our religion is mach of a 


reverence for religion is Mot yet lost, and al-j excellent sehoo!l at Bernardston, of which we! 


most ali are ready to go’and fiear what each | 
new sect has to say. “If many iurn away from 
religion, it is not so much on account of enmi- | 


— 


t . 
ty to) Obristianity, as aversion’ to paiticular Schools conpected 
Ministerial Association, expressing the desire 


creeds.” Every new ehurch which is built ex- | 
erts a good influence on many before untouch- | 
ed, because it removes some objections which | 
they felt against other choreches, and satisfies | 
wants Which other churches passed over. Ese, 
pecially do we believe, that the preaching of | 
the Gospel as it is understood by Unitarians, 
embracing a system of religion addressed not 
only to the heart but to the jatellect, wich is | 
meant to be received not blindly but thorght- | 
fully, and waich is inseparable from charity to 

all men, would be conducive of the greatest 

benefit to hundreds, now out of the pale of any- 
choreh, and who are already almost beyond the: 
reach of religion. This opinion has been ex- 

pressed by many; and by some persons, with, 
much greater emphasis. Afier having travelled 

in the West, and seen how many reject the. 
doctrines we reject, they have returned with 
the report, that it is only needful to proclaim | 
our faith, in order to have it eagerly enibraced 

by multitudes. Wedo not say this, por have 
we any such hopes. We know tiat the sleep 


' . . . . . . 
the three millions now there, only a very small, of indifference is a sound sleep, whieh often, 


part are natived ; near-y all are emigrants fiom | 


the older states, or from Europe ; 
\are young persons, not yet in the prime of life. 


‘These multitudes are composed of the most liet-} 
most diverse | 


| : 
j}erogenous materials, having the 
! 


'every subject, but most of all coneerning reli- 
They are brought together in the same 
except 


gion. 
feormmunity, having lite in common, 
their object of pursuit. 
all. 
‘enced by the same 
Now, without going 


the acquisition of wealth. 
further in our description, we ask, are not 


j 


We grant that the popu- 
described, is the best 


erary institutions ? 


lation, which we have 


possible for the rapid developement of the phys- 


tastes and prejudices and opinions concerning , 


This is the same with | 
Allare led by the same motive, all influ- | 
desire—vself-advancement, | 


these cireumstances singularly uafavorable to | 
ihe present establishment of religious and lit 


. . ' 
ical resources of a country, as itis proved by 


the great prosperity of the West. 


The forests | 


are every where falling, villages every where’ 


rising up; the most remote rivers are naviga- | 


ted, the svil and the mines are yielding up their 
wealth to the industry and enterprise of man. | 


loa all these respects, every thing will certainly 
But ought it to -cause any sur- 
prise, if the spiritual interests of man were to 
remain neglected and comparatively forgotten ¢ 


soon well. 


| where every thing is unsettled and new, would 
it be wonderiul if religion and education were 
left to accident? [Is it to te expected of men 
who ure draw 
ect of a temporal gain, that 


their attention to 


world by ilie pres; 
they will immediately turn 
the erection of churches and scjools ? 
would not have it inferred from such questions, 
that the Western people are actuaily indiflerent 
Nothing could be more un- 


lo toese subjects. 


true. 


| We take into consideration 
of the case, we are astcnished at the progress 
laleoady made much hac bees 
dune as could reasonably have been expected. 


‘rt ~ 
Tan timaoaec oe 


{ 


such that they cannot do for themselves all 


| 


we rest the foundation of what has been called 
upon the East. An 
appeal so strongly based, let no one lighuly set 


1 ° - r 
‘the claiinns of the West 


aside. Further; the diiliculties, now enumera- 
ted, are much increased by what we may term 


rn together from all parts of the} 


We. 


They are beginning to feel very deeply | 
the duty laid upon them to provide for the spir-/ 
itual wants of the rising generation, and when | 
the rea! dilliculties, 


will remain unbroken by any voice, until the 


the majorityesteumpet which wakes the dead shall sound. 


We know also that one may deny every error 
that ever crept into religion, and yet be not a 
Step nearer the truth. God save 
negative religion, for it is ulnost worse than 
none at all! It would be folly, therefure, in 
us, to speak as if the whole West were ready 
to rise up and receive our faith. But after ma- 
king every allowance, we still think that there 
is a field of more than ordinary usefulness be- 
fore us. If any religion ever prospers in the 
West, it mast be one at the same time rational 
and fervent, fur meu both reason and feel strong. 
ly there; it must at the same time be free from 
bigotry and full of zeal; and such is our faith, 
when truly understood. Upon those who have 
long remained indifferent to religion, we fear, 
indeed, that wé can exertun!y an indirect infla- 
ence; but there are very many who would 
gladly be religious if they knew how to be so 
without throwing away reason, who will hear 
our voice, while they are deaf to almost every 
other. And what is above a!l worthy of atten- 
tion —by the establishment ia the Western val- 
ley of an enlightened, fervent religion, whether 
it be of our denomination or any other, the 
crowds of emigrants, who are still rushing in, 


us from a 


will find themselves undera strong religious in- 
fluence from the beginning,-and will be saved ! 
from that carelessness about their spiritual na- 
ture which begins in sleep and enus in death. | 
It is easier to prevent than to cure. By coim- 
paratively little exertion now, instiiulions may 
be built up, which will be instrumental in giv- 
ing a tone to public feelings and morals, and, 
perhaps, of. saving our country frum the great- 
est troubles. The character, which is assumed 
by the West, during the next thirty years, that 
is, by the generation which has now begun to 
grow up, will probably be a permanent one. 
At the present moment, it is capable of being 
made more noble and elevated than any other 


} im the world, if proper means are taken; all. 


But still we say, that the circumstances are | 


which is needed, and which the welfare of the | 
, country demands to be done immediately. Here) 


the migrating disposition of a new population, 


The inhabitant of the Western cities and towns 
do not have that feeling of permanent settle- 
eXists i 


vould be 


jtnent, which 


' 

older 
wrhic shew led . IH afies 
which they ed to upon ibeir 
present abode as that of their whelelives. Ve- 
ry many of them expect to return again to the 
homes of their childhood; a still larger oumber, 
having left one home, are always ready t3 leave 
apother, if inducement should offer; and in 


' ft. 
iOOnK 


places, and by— 


point of fact, nothing is more commen than for | 


faintiies to move from one town to another, for 
the sake of commercial or other advantages. 
Of course there cannot be the same interest felt 
about the establishment of permanent institu- 
tivns in such a community, even in proportion 


tu their means and general interest in educa.’ 


tion and religion, as in our older cities, where 
he who builds a church 
a legacy bequeathed to his children’s children. 


| 
' 


} 
t 
) 


er than would be at first supposed. It is among’ 


iment of the West. 


is sure that it will be. 


This obstacle is, indeed, daily becoming less, 
but at present it operates lo a degree far great. | 


the greatest barriers to the religious improve- | 


| Slill another difficulty which is felt especially | 


in regard to the building of churches, 1s this. 
The majority of the Western people are at- 
tached tu no particular sect. ‘They either left 
their homes when too young to have formed 
such attachinents, or they have taken advan- 


tage of the entire freedom from restraint, found 


in their new abodes, to cast away their heredi-' 


mind, and have neglected to unite themselves 
to any other form of doctrine. Of course, no 


although they have a general respect for reli- 
gion, and wish it well, they are often like men 
who do not know which of several roads to 
chouse, aud stand still, making nu progress at 
all. 

ithe Western people, are of this description. 





terms heaped upon them by many religionists ; 
for although they are settled in no belief, they 
ihave litle of that dogged, captious, narrow- 


. { 
tary creeds, which they felt as shackles on the | 


great activity can be expected fiom these. For: 


Many, even of the more educated part cf} 


We should do them great injustice if we called — 
them skeptics, which is the mildest of the 


/minded spirit which characterizes skepticism | 


properly so called. The worst word that can 
be applied to them is éadifference; and-even 
'this is too harsh, if we lovk at them ia their 
} more thoughtful hours. This is enough, how- 


hance upon them. 


} 
{ 


| But while such men are unwilling to do much 
| for themselves, we must not forget that they 
| are.the very persons, who need a good religious 
‘iu fluence to be exerted on them. The state of 
| indifference will fast degenerate into a positive 
, disregard for religion, and their children, if left 
\to grow up without religious instruction, will 
; become the victims of unbelief and immorality. 
| Already, in some sections of the West, has this 
| begun to be proved, with painful certainty, and 

nothing under heaven can prevent its going on, 
/ except the strenuous exertions of good men in 
, all parts of our land. Let these exertions be 


, ever, to prevent us from placiog our chief reli- | 





made before the evil has grown too formidable 


eclements, ull the opportunities are there; 
but if left to go on at hazard, the degradation 
may be great, like that of the arch-angel ruined. | 
If the time should ever come, when irreligion ' 
and licentious freedom prevail over that great 
region, and hold their blighting rod over the 
whole nation, O, how will the men of that day 
mourn, that their fathers did not send out a 
moiety of their wealth, toaid in building up the 
ehurches of Christ, which, as a little leaven in 
the measure of meal, would have leavened the 
whole mass! Now, happily, is the time, not 
for regret or seif-reproach, but fur activity and 
Christian sacrifice. 

Our remarks have purposely beea made very 
general, but their application is easy. There 
are now, in the West, many places, for each of 
which there ought to be a Unitarian Church 
and Preacher. Tosuch places, let missionaries 
be sent, and cther assistance be given, il need- 
ed. In almost every instance, more tuan half 
the necessary funds can be found on the spot. 
As Christians and Americans, ii is our duty, so 
far as we have the power, to supply the de- 
ficiency.’ 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MEETING. 
The Sunday School Society's meeting on 
Sunday evening last at the Temple, was one, 
of much interest, and at which, we were glad 
to perceive, there was a mucli better attendance 
than usual. The prayer was by the Rev. Mr 
Gannett of this city; after which a report was 
read by the general Agent, giving an account of 
the associated labors of the Agency during the | 
past season. It appeared from the report, that. 
their visits had been exrended to four States, | 
embracing 41 towns; 31 in Massachusetts, | 
3in New Hampshire, 2 in Rhode Island, and 
2io Maine. The whole number of schools ad- 
dressed, 49; pupils in these schools, 5756; 
teachers. V1]. The 
ported as guod, with a few exceptions. 
travelled, 1914. An 
Tract, ‘Sunday School Society’s Gifi, No 1.’, 
1 i100 


Life memberships had been provided for; and 


schools visited were re-! 
Miles 
edition of 3000 of one 


had been published, and distributed, | 
4 individuals had already become Life mem- 
bers, viz., C. Gill Jr., Superintendent of the 
Quincy school; S. Adams Jr., of the Saco 
schoul ; I. Osgood, of the Bulfinch street school ; 
and Rev. F. T. Gray, Pastor of. the society. 
The visits of the agents had been received in 
the spifit of kindness, hospitality and true | 
Christian feeling; and the good effects of the 
mission were spoken of as extending alike to! 


children, teachers, parents and the Church. 


After the reading of the report, Dr Flagg, the 
President uf the Society, and one of the agents, | 
offered some remarks on the character of the 
addresses delivered, the interest with which they 
had been received, and the advantages arising | 
from the mission. The general Agent, Mr L. 
G. Pray, then made encouraging statements as 


to the condition and character of the schools 


visited; the general good supply of teachers, 
and their improved character compared with 
that of furmer years; he spoke of the large 
Bible Classes which he found in many schools 
and of their importance as nurseries for good 





{ 
tion of the country. 
/niuety two in number, embrace all the Jead-: 


| or less passages, where it is inculeated in the 


hope to have a full aeeount for-ovy paper; and 
conelnding with a sketch of a visit made to the! 


with the Pranktin County | 


that other associ ions would make similar ee) 
rangements, by whieh means all the schools ia | 
the commonwealth might be visited in a Sine | 
gle year. MrG. F. Thayer, also one of the 
! 


; : 
agents, fullowed, with suggestions of much, 


oa dat 
He spoke of the schools visit- | 


The delivery of | 


practical value. 
ed as having some faults. 
books from the library during the exercises, the | 
want of punctuality on the part ef scholars and | 
teachers, and the neglect of due preparation on | 
the part of the teachers, were pointed out as) 
The schools | 


evils which should be corrected. 


generally which he had visited were commend. | 
ed, and that of Charlestown he considered a | 
model. Mr G. W. Mellen then made some | 
rernasks. He was followed by Mr J. Allen of 
the Divinity School, Cambridge, who commend- 
ed warmly the objects of the agency; related | 
an interesting anecdote uf the effect of one of | 
the addresses; and urged the importance of 
these Sunday schools as adapted to bring forth 
a new generation that shall be strongly imbued | 
with ihe love of God, of Christ, of the Bible, | 
and of all spiritual truth, and thus to counter- | 


act the sceptical tendencies of the times. Mr! 
A. KR. Pope, also of the Divinity school, succeed- : 


ed, and spoke of 


the wants of the Sunday 
schools ; the want of a periodical for teachers | 
and children ; the want of more frequent meet-: 
ings; and the want of greater punctuality on 
the part of the teachers. Mr Artemas Carter | 
said a few words respecting the superiority, in | 
sume cases, of the teachers in the village schools 
over those in the cities, and the causes of it; 
after which the meeting was brought to a close 
by singing together the usual Doxology. 

Upon the whole, we trust the meeting will 
prove, in its results, as useful, as it was at the’ 
time spiritual and interesting. The Society is 
aiming at important objects, and with wisdom 
aud earnestness it cannot fail to accomplish | 


much good. nd 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Warwick, Oct. 154}. 


Dear Sir—This place is thirteen miles 
frou New Salem; and ‘like that, is situated 
in the ‘hill country.’ It is a good grazing 
town, and there is some aliention given here 
to manufacturing. The principal Chureh, 
which js Unitarian, is a neat building, erect- 
ed a few years since, and stands on the brow | 
of a commanding eminence, the main village | 
lying around, or in the immediate valley be- 
‘ We arrived just in season for the Sun- 
day School celebration. The Rev. Preserv- | 
ed Sinith is the Pastor of this Socicty. The 


teacher with their pupils were assembled | 


low. 


in the Charch occupying the bedy-pews,— 
the laree Bible Clas 


otrer portions of the house. 


s, and parets occupying 
The interest | 
manifested on the occasion was apparently 
very general and deep. The services were | 
singing by the pupils, a prayer by the Rev. | 
Mr Everett of Northfield, and an Address to! 
Children, Teachers, and Bible Class by the 


Sunday School Society’s Agent. - At the 


cluse, an original hy:mn written for the occa- | 
sion by Myr J. Blake the Superintendent, was } 
sung ia a most interesting manner by the 
pupils and teachers, and as it will evince 
better than any thing else could do, the spirit 
of the occasion, and the manner in which the | 
Ageit as such, is every where received, I 
have obtained a copy, which I subjoin. 
HYMN, 
Sanday Schools are always pleasant, 
All in harmony we meet; 
No uohinduess fron our teachers 


While we bow at Jesus’ feet. 


Every look, and thevght and gesture, 
Pills our hearts with joy and peace ; 
Parents, Pastor, Friends around us— 


Will these pleasures never cease? 


Can-the js we are sharing, 


Pure, unsallied and serene, 


Ever while we live be greater? 


Or forgotten and unseen? 


Can this pleasant, friendly meeting, 
Lnteresting to us here, 
Kiadle in a stranger’s bosom 


Ose kind syinpathetic tear? j 
Yes, we know that he must love us 
Who so Kindly talks to-day; 
Noaght but love could ever prompt him, 


Love which we can never pay. 


May the best of Heaven’s Llessings, 


Rich and rare be ever his; 


May his life be long and happy, 
Crewned with everlasting bliss. 
i 
The Rev. Mr 8. is deeply engaged in pro- | 
moting the cause of religious instruction by | 
the means of the Sanday School and. the! 


Bible Class, and 


is much and deservedly bee ; 
loved by his people. I may mention here, | 


that he is the auchor of a litte work, not! 


: f ° ° ; 
;much known in the city, [ believe, but is used 


by some of the Sanday Schools in this sec- 


lt is ‘designed to pro- | 
vide both teacher and scholars with subjects 
fir study and conversation.’ 


The subjects, 


iag doctrines and truths of the Bible. 


Un-! 
der each subject, reference is made to more 
Seriptures. These, the pupils are to seek 
eut and study, and upon which they are to 
converse when together in the “Sunday 
School. For instance, the first, ‘1. Exist 
ence of God. Isaiah xlvi. 9; Mark xii. 82; 
Rom. i. 19--22; Heb. iii. 4;’ and so of all 
the others. ‘In this way, the principal] top- 
ics of Christianity will be brought befure a 
class for consideration and discussion, and 





. 
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practical, as well as of a doctrinal character.’ 
For the older classes, and with a good teacher, 
it must Ge a useful work. Mr Groene is the 
publisher in Boston. In the evening there 
was a ‘Teacher's meeting at the héuse of 
the Pastor, which will long Le remembered 


by your correspondent. 


It was occupied ia 
recetying and commanicating information on 


the Where 


i . -* ,” . 
Lucre is so much spiritual life as was evinced 


subject ef Sanday School's. 
here, the School as well as the Church must 
needs flourish, and bring forth much good 
fyuit. 
Yours, very truly 
THE MIASICNARY SPILIT. 

In your last paper but one there were some 
excellent remarks on the subject of the Mis. 
sionary spirit; and of what had been done 
by us, in spreading the truth, as we hold it ja 
Jesus, among cur brethren in. the West.— 
Tiis is a favorite and det ply interesting top- 
ie with many of you readers at ike present 


time. It is the ousis, the green and delicht- 


ful spot upon which we ean look with the” 


SST 
deepest satisfaction. as the eye runs alone the 
ry Ss . ¢ 


page efour relivions history. As, in imeg- 


A 
igation, these new churches rise up before us, 
dotting along the iine fron South to West, 
they speak to as of effort, of good accompilsh- 
ed, of trath extended, the Redeemer's kine- 
dom enlarged, and the hope of the future 
brightened and strengthened. This is all 


} 


well. It is just as it sheuld Le. 


jut some 
of our irtencs are disposed to ask, are you 
not duing too much for the West. and too [it- 
’ Trans ‘as ‘ 2 af 

tie tur the churches at home? We reply, no, 
net too much forthe West; bat, it may be, 
The one should 
certainly be done, and the other not left un- 


Is j 


extended survey, and ascertain the nature and 


too tittle for -hose at home. 


done. not tine for us to to take a more 
extent of our dutics iu relation to thechurches 
at home, as weil as abroad? Something, we 
know, is doing, and has been done, through 
past years for our weaker churches in New 
Eagland, both by the Evangelical Missionary 
Society, and by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. But as yet, it is believed, the whole 
cround is not understood; nor has our whole 
duty been done in this respect. Statements 
more full and distinct should be made in re- 
gard to thoge societies which are laboring, and 
are willing to labor for themselves, but which 
nevertheless, fall short of a fall suply of spir- 
ital food. For instance, to maintain one of 
a few 
churches that are able to supply, by great ef 
fort, their pulpit for sree Sabbaths in a month; 
but beyoud this are unable to go. Conse- 
quently they are destitute for one quar- 
ter part ofthe whole time. 


the most favorable cases, we have 


The church is 
closed, the Sunday School shut up, no spirii- 
ual food received that portion of time by any 
of the congregation. Now, we ask if here is 
nota clear case of duty ? A principle that 
we lay dowa in morals, in’ regard to physical 
want, as clear and certain is, where the indi- 
vidual is willing to labor and does constantly 
labor fer his own and his family’s support and 
nevertheless falls short, they who are more 
able, are bound to supply the deficiency.— 
And if this be true with regard to the physi- 
cal, it would seem to follow, that it should 
equally, if rot more so, 
spiritual, 


in relation to the 
The ¢ 5p ee 

ihe case adverted to, is clearly 
brought within the principle, and those who 
are more able, are bound to supply the spirit- 
But 
this is a case of the most favorable kind.— 
There are others which 


ual deficiency in such an exigeucy. 


are of a still more 
pressing character. Take the Society at 
Charlemont, fur instance. Here they con- 
tribute most cheerfully, and obtain a supply 
for about one half of the time, thatis, for ev- 
Rat 
so comparatively simaill and their means so 
limited, that this is the utmest extent that they 


ery other Sabbath. their numbers are 


are able to provide for their spiritual wants. 
But this is not the whole of the difficulty. 
In order to obtain even this partial supply, 
they must finda Pastor who will divide his 
them 


yr ¢ . 1 
This at times, and to some extent has 


time between and some neighboring 
town. 
been efiected. Rev. Mr. Nightengale recent: 
ly has labored there with singular and praise- 
worthy fidelity and success, dividing his time. 
between Charlemont and Heath, or the for- 
mer town and Sherbune Falls. But a nat 
nral and insurmountable difficulty intervenes. 
These towns are so wide apart, and the roads 
so impassable in the winter season, that it is 
almost impossible to pass from one town to 
the other ; and they are now as they have 
been in past times, eutofl entirely from a sup- 
ply. The 
tional sum of two hundred dollars perannum, 
their spiritual wants could be fully met for 
the entire year, but failing of which, they are 
ia danger of being w holly deprived of their 
religions privileges. Is there not here again, 
a manifest and urgent duty to help our suf- 
fering brethren ? 


case 


stands thus: for an addi 


A number of similar cases could be men- 
tioned, in which, as in these, the deficiency 
arises fron no want of interest or liberality 
on the part of the people, but simply from a 
want of numbers and means. Let us think 
of the matter. Let it be prayerfully exam- 
ined, and the missionary spirit must be 
awakened amongst us as it never yet has 
been. We shall, as it seems to me, be will- 
ing to do more than we have ever yet done; 
to spread the gospel and provide for the con- 
stant hearing of the preached word. 

A DISCIPLE. 
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yoULD THE APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES BE 1N- 
HOW shYY” 
TERPRETED ? 


We answer in one word; we must interpret 
e an 


oepels. The principle on which this 
by the Gospels. , : 
1. is universally recognized. We al- 


rule stances, : 
“sterpret a picture by the object pained, 

ways thier ne 

r we are acq tainted with it. 

u ‘ 7 

rerpret a p 

what that. thing Is. al- 


We 


-scand the barrative of a transaction 


when we know 


ways UNGe 
whieh we were personally engaged, by 
in 

-nowledge of that transaction. 
hi + AN Pe 


in | 


We always in-| 


description by the thing described, | 


our | 
There may be 


° . | 
t passages Which others are liable to misune } 
i al } 


scrond, but this liability dees not extend to 
derstand, } | 


us. 


Our Lord 


t ol the world. 


jight 


Jesus Christ was 


lila 


might be saved. 


re 


hose who 


kept them were, thereby, made clean; were 
ef } 


. Itis the seed of life; whosoever is born 
of it liveth and abideth forever. 


! t 
11 O: 


After the re- | 


sent to be the! 
lor this end was he bern | 
the should bear witness unto the truth | 
nat he should teach men a doctrine by which | 
His. words are spirit; 


received thein and! 


ied. The Son of man sowed the good 


the Great Teacher, his Aposties con- 


ithe work, commenced by their Master. ! 


bed the same doctrine that he taught. 


VA 


» restricted to this. They were to 


things whatsoever he had said un- 


? Wraii ’ 


then. it was not their mission to make 

llitioa, or new development. The Lord 
sus is the author and finisher of the Christ- 
ys faith. This he eannot be, if the comple- 


ul 


es. From these premises the conclusion ts 


7 > 
obvicus and legitimate, that the Epistles are to 
» interpreted by the Gospels. If any lanyuage 


! 


“Bin the former seems to conflict with the plain 


‘ 


to be explained by 


It 


unt of faith is given by an apostle which was 


import of the latter it is 


for these are the ‘standard. any ac- 


these 5 


i given by the Savior it must be understood 


Ut oy 


‘on 


paring it with the instructions of Jesus. 


ption of righteousness, or method 


; 
y ceseri 
tification, appear iu some of the Epistles 


rdunt with the declarations made in the 


:, We must conclude that the discordance 


pparent, not real. The apostles knew 


“ve 
ductrine of their Master was, aud they 


inot wish to vary from it, nor had they 
so to do. The Lord Jesus taught 
y id fo ly, the character of sav ing 


iteousness. It wasa spiritual righteousness 


| rsonal one; consisting n obedience to 
' f sotmstk o i; luving God st mely and 
1Ww ol truth; tn luving God supreineiy anc 


’s neighbor as one’s self ; in doing guod, hav- 


i of the doctrine was the work of his Apos- 


ga pure heart, forgiving enemies and seeking | 


er the bread of life. 


s seem to give a different account of that | 


1. hteousness which finds acceptance with God 
must be a misapprehension or mistake. 
And was the mistake with the writer, or is it 
misapprehension of the reader? Certainly 
with the latter. The apostle Paul never in- 


tended to assert that a 


1 } } > 
believer could be saved 
obedi- 


is not a ground of justification, for he de- 


without holy obedience; nor that such 


clures, in so many words, that the doers of the 
sh ll be justifed. 


A; 


vd Jesus as being a priest, his death as a 


ritice, his bleed as having been sprinkled, 
| Christianity as having an altar, a sanctua- 

,and a Holy of Holies, all this language must 

‘interpreted according to the facts contained in 
tie Gospeis. Christ could not be a priest ip 
any other sense than that in which the evangeli- 
We 


ruspels all the facts from which this apostle 


eal bistory represents him. have in the 


!raws his representation. We must, thereiure, 
nlerpret tue representation by the known facts. 
become 


i will thus apparent that Christ, our 


ord, Was not a priest literally, or in the com- 


Nowif some of the apos- | 


| 


4 4 he < t'pe lescribes the 
rain, if one of the apost.es Gescribes the | 


 acceptation of the term; nor was his life 


| body offered in sacrifice except in a figura- 
and moral sense. The apostie, in accom- 
ition to usages and predilections of his na- 
in, caploys Jewish words and expressions in 
} 
1tuai sense. 


S| He died, not oo the altar or 


the sanctuary, but on the cross and in the 


) eld of Golgatha. His life was taken not by 
ministers of the sanctuary, but by the exe- 
| tioners of justice, falsely so. called. His 
id not sprinkle the furniture of the tem- 
: ).e or any worshipper, but stained the accursed 
:' to which he was nailed. And there is no 
liculty in understanding Jewish words, ex- 
: sive of sacred things, in a figurative and 
4 sense. Itis not hard to know the mean- 
; g of the terms, Christian altar, Christian 
: , reconciliation, Christian passover, the 
) sand the bread of life; nor need it be any 
difficult to understand other terms, blood 
: sprinkling, propitiation, ransom, Lamb of 
‘ 'and redemption by the death of his Son. 
“i thes. are to be interpreted by the known 
: ts of the evangelical history. ‘The apostles 
; ‘vuld not have been inspired to complete a doc- 
rc ibe which the Great Teacher left in an imper- 
¥ ect state, They were not conscious of such a 
- ling and inake no pretentiors to it. S. F. 


ithe odd way following: 


‘ii the Diocesans of 


Isnop| of New Jersey, should all declare 
5 leir adhesion to Presbyterianiom, remarka- 


la. es thate'n ovis wet 9 ! > } . 
‘© as their conversion wou'd be, Presbyteri- 


3 nism, we being judges, would not be eleva- 


din excellence or dignity one hundredth 
“tt of an inch, by the addition.’ 


RESBYTERIAN MEASUREMENT OF PRELACY. 
the Philadelphia Presbyterian expressed, | 


ast wee k, its dislike of Episcopal pretension i 


New York and Phil-! 


i 
eiphia, and the intervening one [the Lord 


SS 


Periodicals from England contain accounts of 
many meetings lately held in different parts of 
that country, which afford gratifying proof, that 


our brethren there cherish an earnest spirit, | 


and are in a commendable degree active in the 


euuse of Christian freedom, rath and holiness. 
We take from one of the Reports the brief ex- 


tracts which follow : 


‘Rev. PF. Blakely, of Monyrea, Ireland, con- 
gratulaied the people of Engiand on the pro- 


When the term was scarcely ever used in Ireland; 
it was first used about twenty-seven years ago. 
Since that time they bad lost their Ariustrongs | 
and their Bruces; but they had others coming | 
forward —Their Mouigou erys and their Por-|! 
He bad much to hope from the prospect | 
of Unitarianism in Ireland. It was that which 
was helping to make his country happy. No 
one could traly be a Unitarian, and anxious af- | 
terreligious truth, without beeoming happy. | 
He (Mr. Blakely) had been brought up a_ strict! 
Calvinist, but he never knew what real peace | 
was until he became a Unitarian. Ja treland, | 
there were 20,000 avowed Unitarians. Chap- | 
els were erected from the Cove of Cork the | 
Giant’s Causeway ; and if the people of Lreland | 
had the means to erect places of worship for | 
them, 40,000 more might be numbered there | 
iu a short time.’ 


ters, 


to 


‘Tne Rev. G. H. Wells, of Groton, in prefa- 
‘ing the next sentiment, entered into a_ highly 
spirited eulogium on the merits of the Unitari- 
an doctrine, and pictured it as all that man 
could wish for as a system of religious worship 
on this earth, being buth rational and pliloso- 
phical, divested of creeds and dogmas, and sole- 
ly relying on the holy Seriptures for its foun- 

He coneluded by giving—* Unitarian 
Curistianity—may its chief aim become more 
and more hike that of the great Head of the 
Church, in attempting to seek and to save the 


dation. 


lust.’ 

‘The Rev. Francis Bishop, of Warrington, in 
bringing forward the next sentiment, observed, 
that this was the third meeting of this descrip- 
tion he had attended within the previous ten 
days, and at none of which was |.e more highiy 
e:atitied than at the present. The sentiment 
spoke of zeal and charity. Now if we looked 
at the self-styled orthodox, we found them with 
abuodance of zeal, but no charity. Now the 
Unitarians had plenty of charity, but lacked 
zeal, it had been his fate to meet with some 
ut the evil spirits from Ireland. At a_ recent 
meeting held at Warrington by a party from 
the Protestant Association, in which a _ violent 
altack was made on the Roman Catholics, he 
felt it his duty to step forward in their defence ; 
and such was the zeal of one young lady on 
that occasion, that she actually slapped his face! 
le here entered into a detail of various attacks 
made upon him in consequence of this proce- 
sirongly evincing more zeal and in- 
toleraat bigotry than either attention to the pre- 
cepts of Christianity or Christian charity. He 
called upon those present to retain all their 
charity, but to combine with ita little of the 
zeal of Dissenters and Churechmen; then their 
charity would become much more effective and 
efficient. The Rev. gentleman concluded by 
proposing —‘* Zeal tempered by Charity—may 
it increase among us and be full of good fruits.’ 


dure, all 


» 
as 


‘The Chairman drew attention to the great 
want that existed in our social and literary in- 
stitutions of classes fur instruction in. Morals, 
and called upon Mr. J. Wilson for the next 
senument.’ 

‘Mr. Joha Wilson, author of the “Seriptu- 


al Prools of Unitarianism,” arose and said :— 


nd lower 


Le Quid ad wok to tne butenor a 


stu of seciety—iuto the hovels and cellars 
of the poor—tito the haunts of the dissipated 
—jiilo t Workobo ises, the penitent irles anid 
piisotis ol Lie Worthless and uNnivritthaie 
members of the community, and let him say 


her a tithe of the muss of bu can mise- 
——o. - ' | , ; Aas 
‘yo which he has seen can be removed or ob- 


I 
literated by the most accurate or eloquent 
| 7 - 


‘tures Of tue tnost vtited ininds on the aris 
a rd scleinces—on tue veaULYy ol a flower or 
tine Wtiil \ ol a steumm engie. No; SOLE. 
thing more is Wanted than an acq: 


tuintance 
, . 


2 er , , 
With botany, oF Wilda lie principies vl imechane- 
ical and chemical philosophy. An appeal to 
the mstenect of the labouring classes Of socies 


ly may, and no dowbt aoes, produé e ait ludi- 


rect and moral influence ou tueir hearts, but 
is not heient to reader their hones happy 
and their families virtuous. Knowledee, ine! 
deed, is power; but iis a pewer which 


may be wielded for the basest of the best of 


purposes,—for the subduing of the passions, 
or for direct re them Into the channels Qi a 
| rnicieus tendency. Genius is God's eit 


iat sacquirement ; aod beautful 


\ Sy PS ayr } 
as is tie one, and Useiul aS Is the other, both 


uay be and are imployed to the poudering ol 


yiclous affections, and to the pursuit of rel- 


fish purposes. Lacon became a bribe, and 


Moral culture, then, 


byron a iisanuthrope. 


the culture of the afl-etrons and the controlof 
the passions, are indispensably requisite m 
the education of all classes, particularly | 


° t psy ' 
br tl Lhis cuiliva- 


tion of the } 


it of the mass of society. 


i 
cts Of Niechantio’s Ins tutes and Lyceuins.— 


Phey may teach mento be more skilful ar- 

Uzanus, Mere | telligent companions, and more 
‘ : 

rational friends ; but they do dot impart a 


- of the duties required of persous 


s fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
hildren, as citizens and subject, as deni- 
rons of the world. In one word, they address 


meu as rational and inteilectutl beings, not 
as moral and and acceuntable agents, and 
therein fxil in accomplishing the moral re- 
ceneration of society. 


ecrt that. Wituoutthe assistance ol otheragen- 


cies, they could effect all that is desirable in| 


ery 


this glorious work. ‘The pulpit and the press 
inust be inveted for their aid. I am aware 
that men-of sanguine disposition, who enter 
with enthusiasm Into any one plan for the 
advancemeut of civilization and human hap- 
piness, are apt to conceive that it atone is 

i possible good; and 


adapted for effecting every 
when bafiled in their noble eflorts,—as baffled 


es 


they must occasionally be,—begin to despair | 


of mankind, and lislessly to sit down tn 
the most gloomy anticipations of the fu- 
ture. But let no one despair of his race, or 
of any portion of it. The capabiiities of hu- 
man nature have not yet perbaps been fully 
understood, ner have all the means been tried 
of developing its powers and energies. Where 
institutions, then, have been found defective, 
let theiy imperfection be amended, or other 
societies called into existence,’ 


i TRRITY OF 


eart is not one of the primary ob- 


! 
GO pot menu to ase! : . ‘ 
ido 4 Mea 10 AS*! hae on dm list, a constderable number, who, thoug!) they 


The Scriptaral doctrine of or'ginay Sia, explained ant, 
{enforced ii two Discourses. By Ho A Bonedwan; . 

Pastor cf the Tenth Vrestytertan Charch, Phifadel- 
; plu. ; | 
lers we have a volume of 1214 pages, | 
j which we commend to such as desire to be’ 
* ' : 
reminded of the dark ages. ‘The tepic of 


| .he first discourse is’ native depravity; and, 
‘ . . . ‘ 
ithe doctrine ‘explained and enforced’ is, that 
t 

ithe descendants of Adam are born with ‘ sin- 


beSsig ; : 
| ful dispositions,’ and that they merit, for pos- 


gh Lo " =. i sessing these inherited dispositions aj 
gress of Unitarianism ; he recollected the time | 'o he ited di Posiiaans and beiore \ 


‘having arrived at the knowledge of good and 


evil, the everlusting wrath and eurse of their: 
Creator. In the second discourse he devotes 
himself to the subject of ‘imputation ;’ and , 
the doctiine here ‘ explained and enforced, ix, 
as stated by hin: ia capitals, that ‘Tae poss: 
ADAM ARK CONDEMNED ON ACCOUNT | 


se cans? 9 ‘ 
ms SIM. .. 


SUNDRIES. 


There are about 900 Lawyers in the city 


New York. 


ae oe 





of fi is suid that 18 churches | 


‘tay be seen from the summit of Moant Ho- | 


lyokhe inthis State-——The annual clip of 
wool in the United States is estimated ut 


20,000,000 pounds,worth nearly 510,060,000, | 


——'Ihere died in New Orleans, during 12) 


weeks after the sickness of the past season ; 
’ ; 


commenced, more than 2¢ In} 
rite 
tne | 

' 





[00 persons. 


’ = . 
recent Enelish papers. Witch estimate 


table expenses of the British Sovereign at 

$300,000, it is stated thatia one manufactur- 
ing district there are 40,000 of that Queen's | 
subjects, Without work, and in a. state every 


hour verging vear starvation.——T 


F i 
he Presi | 


dent of Cincianati Coileve has seceded from 
the New School and the Old School 


party in the Presbyterian Church. 


ty ie 
J ined 


The re | 





, 7 ONN ON of ch . : } ‘, r y 4 
are 5,00GG,0U0 O1 shes pin the State ol New 


¥ ork. ————It appears from the late census, | 


rr 


: a a Paes 
United Sraies 219,673 | 


White persons, over 21 years of age, who 


that there wre in the 


cannot neither read nor write. ——Virginia | 
is moving in faver of universal educaiion ; 
surely itis time; God speed her.—— The | 
best course,’ says Wilberiurce, when any one 
Is 1a : 


low spirits and distressed by anxieties, 


is to set the 


ers.——.A 


Counsels aud Consolations 


win acuon in doing vood lu Glile | 


new edition of Jonathan Pare’s | 
is advertised as| 
just published in England.——'The quantity | 
vl 


‘Ice Consumed annually in the Coffee hous- | 
es and Confectioners of Paris, is 16,000,000 | 
los., the estimated value of which is $1 11.000. 
In Leeds, (Eag.) there were unemployed, | 
last mouth, 16,000 persons, and ail they had | 
to live upon was only 11 1-4 pence a week. | 
The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery | 
Reporter, published in New York, and edited | 
by J. G. Whittier, Lewis Tappan and others, 





has been suspended for want of support.- 


All are not probably aware, that the Popish | 
custom, respecting the use of the cross, in-| 


i 
' 


stead of having been suggested by the cruci-! 
. . . . a ° } 
fixion of Christ, was borrowed, among many | 
ryt, 

lhe 


: * Our weekly Teimper- | 





olner Custos, froin the Licathen. 
N. H. Sentinel says 
ance meetings continue to draw full Meeting 


a full 


——'"jie number of the 


Houses —thie ladies always composing 
" i; f el he ’ 
hail ol the audience. 


American Clergy is estimated at 15,000, or 
about 1 to every 1,09) of the white inhabi- 


tants.———The population of Massachusetts 





is nearly 100 persous toa square mile. 
It is said that more than 16,000 copies of 
‘Stephens’ Incidents of Travel in Central | 


Maine, 


been sold.—In 
25,000 saw mills are kept constantly at work 


America’ have 


to supply the demand for white pine timber. | 


— ‘There are in the United States, 2,800,- | 


G00 sluves, bought and sold like eattle in! 
the inarket; 
——= V Hus, the be matifu 


tial 


bicca 


Queen of the celes- 


excuse for late rising ?——A public breakfast 


Was recently eiven 


Montgomery, the Poet, who said in his’ ad- 
> dress ou the occasion, that, during 30 years | 
: } 


of his life as an editor of a newspaper, he, 


had written nothing against the peace and 


resided. 





Ss 


| TE CE 
INTELLIGENCE, 





Printers’ and Publishers’ outstanding Accouats.— 
A thousand such accents at ten dollars exch, amount to 
ten thonsand dellars—a haudsume sum these times, were 
inali collected. The same numter at five dolurs, each 
jamonnt to five themsand dollars. Should not then 


; shameful! to say the least of it. | 


‘ 1 ° ' ° ‘ ' 
Galaxy, is the Morning Star; are not} 


they whose windows face the east without | 


in Glascow to James} 


quiet of the country and town ia which he’ 


every | 


eubseriber toa paper—ie order to do as he would be | 


dove by, andthus tailiithe golien tule—-eancel at once 
he 
not be one of the thonsand, ov the five buadred, or even 
the Gity who may think that because bis debtis saiall it 
, ts of little consequence ty his priater. 


i his priuter’s account, be it more or Jess—that 


Tis isno den— 
but the statemeut of a question in equity, for the solution 
of wone else bat Giose whouw it unay concern.— The Fra- 
fernity. 

| _° . : ‘ 

| Phere are few papers in the couutyy, we think, which 

havea swaller proportion than ours, of subseribers like 


i f 
those referred 


to in the above exuuct. Nevertheless 


ve 


intend tofpy, and will pay, eventually, yet from one 
cause or avother, principally, no doubt aot from inadver- 


, tence, do defer paymeut much to our inconvenience. 


may 


t 


; . ; | 
| Distant and scattered subscribers, though they ny be! 


| Supetimes Visited hy Hg Mis, must net expect Has a gen- 


| eral rule. 


j for one or more years ave uasetded, ave earnestly request. | 


ed to forward their payments at once by matt, fae other 


conv nient method offers. 


within cur tannaediate reach are previotsly collecied, it 
is on the more Cistaat wad scattered oues that we dave co 
rely for the ability fo meet our engagements to these whe 
live by their weekly carnings, and whose services uve es- 
sential to the regular publication of the paper, 

We trust that these hints, respectiully: sulanitted, will 
not be disregarded. They certainly woukl not be, but 
remittances, if those concerned 
ij could Know how much loss of time, anxiety, and we may 
almost say distress in managing the pecuniary concerns of 
the paper, such remittances would instantly relieve. 





would ensure prompt 


| The closing part of the year isa period when such ree’ 


* 
Such subscribers, as well as all whose bills | 


miltances me more pressingly needed, as mo-t debts. 


' 





the 25h inst (Thank giving day) was appoinied by the 
frien Is of teoperauce ia Plymowh, for a pubtie eelelra- 
tion, hy 2 protes-ton, wd diess, &c.  Vhe most happy ce 
sults have followed the efforts of the Washington ‘Petal 
Abstinence = chen "Se 

Population 6f the United States.—A\u examina- 
fiom ob ihecetses cetarus of the TOS 0) for six di Berea 





| 


periods, made by the editor of the Ciiei rein Ganette, | 


gives the fret that the population of the ee usiy iieteascs 
exactly Bb per cent. every ten vears. ‘ibis lew, says 
the editor, is so whiter aod permanent, that if wppled 
to the poprlation of £780, and brought Gown to the pres 
ent tine i prodaces vear ty the very result shiwa by the 
censns of T3400 Sal thas we may tell the p-pulation ot 
1850. di will thea ay proxiame tweaty-theee instiions 

Thisiatio £ increase does not apply of course, alike to 
ali putsof the Union. Bor while New Baglasd increa 

ses at the rate uf only 15 per cent. in ten years the North. 
western states increase at the pate of 19) per cent. is 
the same period, 


Fire in Ch vlestown.—A fie broke out in the moroe- | 


co factors, iu Franklin plice in Charlestown, on Satur. 
day wor.ing. 
fore dwelling hetwes, fronting on Bartlent st., vecupied 


by neaeroas Irish famihes, 


Phe botlding was destvoved, and also | 


4 


i glish Giaimnar, Containing on acdition to the first privei- 


Easiern Railroad.—We learn from the Portland Ad- | 


vertiser, Chat the section of the Eastern Railroad between 
Portland and Saco is now vearly completed ; and that 


there is some expectation that nowall be open for traved | 


by the latter partof Deceuber. This section is mach in 
advance of ihe hue, near Porter uth. 


Pe Washington street. 


‘Pinte partof the route das presented great facilites for | 


comstiuctice. "Phe marshes have been found, on 


the | 


whole. suflientl solnl to bear the iach without piling | 


The greatest aeclivity between Portlaad and 
Saco is only 35 feet tu the mile, and with the exception 
ofa detoar at the avouth of the canal, no 
founrdedtiia clovter racdios thaw LQOO feet. 
half the track ts a sight Hae 

‘Tie amount of wou which has already been 


on grilling. 


weve lis been 
La facet about ! 


receined 


isale at SEMPRINS Book and Stationary Rooms, 21 


in seveu ships aed barques. is shout S600 5 suflicnen te 


lay che roud or 536 miles. —Salem Gazetie. 


Important discovery —We have been furnished by an 
estecmed Correspondent with the following aeecount of a | 
recent deseovery, highly valaable to those engaged ta amie | 
hing pursnite > ibere ts in Peaberted colliery a pair of 
wire Dat ropes, the tuvention of Mary Sanh of London, | 
It exceeds all anticipation inthe practices of wonding aed 
raising of coals. The wires, which are moa hboict anec- 
tien (extendog fem one end of the repe to the other | 
witheat ever paceing ) ace pleced wlungsidle each other, 
25 uf which 8 strands Compose the 
The strands 

Ii ts clas: 
tie, wl Wraps on the Liueck tthe a stbsep) 5 abit i Proultecs 
to be the finest inventions for working deep 
mines ever vet dire. veced.— Liverpool Standard. 


forma steam, aoe 
is estiaated to cares 6 tons. 
we woven tegether with a hempen webbing 


repe whieh 


one a 


Average Price of Wheat in the five years from 1834 
to 1839, at New York and England.—New York, 49s. 
19:.; England, SDs. 
years, Wheat Was o ity Te. 2d, per quetcter boghien in Eing- 
lan! thon New Youk. Tae ahove is extracted from a 
report just delivered to the House of Cominona. The 
fuilowiog tz the price of labor in cheap corn-growirg 
countries. —-Per day, Odessa, 41.5; Poland 


So that, during tive cousecutive 


> 
aad Russia 


Bd.: Spain ant Portugal, 71.5; Demnak add Germanys ‘ey may direct, by the author without charge. 


d.—Stafferdshire Gazette. ’ 


Population of England —The returns of the evusus 
lately completed will show an taceease of upwards of 39 
per cent. ow the popalation of PRoLin the great manuatae- 
turing districts, and a decrease of about 2.1.20 per 
ia the agricultaral distriets. The rate of pacrease on 
whole nation is about PZ per cent. 


tie 


Temperance Soldiers. —The ! 
the aduuraliy have directed that in the case of any sol- 
diers who may be temperance men, beiog embarked on 
board her MDa ety ships, or troop ships, or ra) tranes- 
port ov ti erg i ships, sit h thee beta Hisstoued officers th i 
privates shall be alliwed double eativas of sugar, cocoa, 
and tea, for each of spirits stopped, 


C200 ee OE STOP bee. eee. 


MARRIAGES. 





‘I 


, especially mm the new setilemecots of cm 


2 . 5 - yp - 
[Extract from 4 letter from Rev. Mr Echiot ef Ss. Luis, 


wis commissioners of , as lirge a wumber as poesibie, ant 1 stall rejoice to see 


| . ; . 
| Gramnar a conetse aud Comprcheasive Manual of Eag- 








have for sale a new and complete arsertuent af Ju- 
Venihes sited 4. tie approaching Holidays. Adaeng those 
whieh they have bitely publishes, and added te their col- ! 
lection ave the fulluwing ¢ Phe Youth’s Keepsake 5 The ; 
Awnualette; Pie Chila’s VYokhen; The Juseasie Nature 
alist; Spring aed Sumucr; The Young Observers; 
Cousin Laey’s Stones; do do Conversations; Mrs 
Maa’s Book of the Seasons; Tie Obl Oak Tree; 
Marsing Thonghts; The Roce; Phe Mignenene; The 
Vieket; Pied aod Virgin 4a; Aguon wal Waster; Pop- 
iar Gaowe; Basa ly Potendship, & . Kew Re. . Alas in 
Press, The Youtg People’s Library. A sernes of Books 
few Childven and Youth. Noo t. Phe Christus Eve, 
will be ready ia few deya, 
WILLIAM CROSBY §& CO. 

no. 27 118 Washington st. 
ene FAMILY PRAYERS.—For sale by 

SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row, . 

NOETHE’S EGMONT.—This day putilished by 

AJ JAMES MUNKOE §& CO. Egwont, a Tragedy 
iv five Acts, traushoed trom the Geran of Goethe 12 00, 
34 Warhingtoo street now 27 





NEX, GRAMMAR OF TUR ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE —Neady realy —Phe Crm School 


ples aud pales briefly stated and explained, a systematic | 
order of passing, a mauber of examples foe diiting Exer- | 
cises, ane few ta false Syotax, particularly adapted far 
the oxe of Common Schocls and Aeademies, by Joho 
Goldstury, A. M. Teacher of toe High School ia Cam. 
Publislied by JAMPS MUNROE & CO., 
nov 27 
ANCYCOPEDIA AMERICANNA —A popular Die- 
-J tromery ot Arts, Sciences, literatuce, history politics, 
and Diewraphy bregght dawn to the present time; Licks 
meni | 


bratge. 





ding a copious Coliection of origherd articles in A 

‘, 3 a ’ 
Bigrephy. fa 23 vols rat and strong bi riiog, Waser. | 
I, Novels. in 27 vols, neat bindings Reeeivet aud for 


Tiemont Mow. 


A“ ERICAN ALMANAC and Ke postiory of Useful | 
Koowledge, &c. for 1342. Just published, tor sale | 


may 27 


1 
iby PAPPAN & DENNE'T, LA, Wasairgtod etreet. | 
. 


WHE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN.—TDais Work hav. | 


Z : “4s 
ing been dighly Commenced by Puevlogieal Review - 


' 
ers aad others, wot we beteg thought tat ach good mies 


g 
be ehected by at general aed exteusive circulatios of tu, 
cCounry, aiid 
Where there is not constant and regulary preach g of the | 
Gospel, the author proposes to publish a secoml edidan, | 
corrected and improved. and se umiuch abridged, aiid se | 
printed, that the price per copy shall wut exceed 25 ceats. | 
Vie authur dees not Calculated ache any profit ty how 
self teow the edition. Aad be earoretly aud devoutly re- 
quests, that wich and liberal Christians, who cesive to ! 
prowote the spreadieg of the Gunh Sas at is in Jesus,’ | 
would subeeribe bargely fur the purpore of grafuilous | 
distribution auong ihe pow amd oilers, as may be use- ’ 
ful to the cause of pate aed aacorrupted Christianity. 

Pie ainimuw amount of subscription is lated to one 
Sub- | 
scitpiiens to be pari te advance, as the work can be en- 
guged mock lower by payweut in advance. Tie books 
will be delivered to the subscombers, or distributed we 


doflar, or 4 copies, the mixin is gubtiniied. 





Extracts from Letters. 


iu auswer toa deicer of Khe Chiistian Lisyian.) 
‘The plan you propose for a cheap edition of * The 
Christian Lay aiin ” Your. 
book has doue, I am persuaced, wich good, avd bas been 
read i thas city by a large woiber. fi is thesehore very 
desirable, tiost certainty, te piace et woilin the reach of 


scemis ty me most excellent. 


we here can 
Aud what- 


the edition of which you spesk. Lf thik 
audavill de something for se good @ purpose. 

' ‘ ; 
ever can be duve we will du cneeslully. 


{Extract fom a teter from the Rev. Me Heywood o 
iLnaussville, Keaiuck), in auswer to a letir uf the Christ. 
tant Lay nian. } 


tion of * The Chwistian Layinan,’ and those of our fiends, | 
to whom EF have mentioned it, ave much pleased, Most 


*f like very maca your plurin regird to a cheap edi- 
- ! 
gladly will LT do what I can towards carrying out the | 


To this cily, on Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr Stow, Mr plan, for the appears to me eminently calculated to do} 


William R. Lorton to Mixs M wry B., daughter of Lark in good. 


Suew, Exq. 


By Rev. Mr Streeter, Me Joha Chainpney to Mias Sa- received 


rah E Welles; Me John Hyde to Miss Hanuah 3. Ers- 
kao 

In Watertown, by Rev. De Frinciv, Wr Jonas tL. 
Smith w Mrs B. C. Robinson, daugiter of Mr Edward 
Cowley of W. 


[aaa 





DEATIIS. 


Ja this city, on Friday last, Mrs Savah, wife of Me 
Cis. A. Yendall, 29. 
Ou Thursday last, Mv Isaac Adams, 63. 


‘ 


Your book bas done much goud here already 
Many have read it, and all who have road it seem to have , 
great profit as well as pleasure from its perusal. | 

nov 20 j 
ew PUBEICATIONS._-lust seceived. Sketch? | 
LN from a Student’s Window, by 3S. G. Govdrich; | 
Monaldi, by Washington Alliston; Pictorial Robinson | 
Crusoe; Pictorial Vicar of Wakefielt; Toles aad 
Souvenirs of a Residence in Envope; Glory and Shame | 
of Englund; Mrs Sigouraey’s Poems, new edition; | 
Stautey Thorn; Lives of British Lawyers; Lyeli’s Ele- | 








| meats of Gealogy; do Principles of do; Heber’s Poems; | 


beg : ae 
Milinan’s History of Christiauiaty; Howitt’s Book of tie | 
Seasons; Arthar Cassyl; Memow of Madame Lafarge; | 
Mrs Austin’s German Prose Writers; Early Eughsh 


Eben Stillaber, only sou of Mr Baward W. Saunders, Church; Lay Baptisui; Mis Lee’s new vole of Tales, | 


2 yeurs, 

ln Charlestown, on Tur sduy, Mrs Maria, wife of Mer 
Charles Biasdell, 22. 

fa Dechamw, on Tuesday, Mr Elisha Turner, 

la Salem, 19.0 iuat, Mes Rebecea Oliver, widow of 
the lace Wan. Oliver, a revolutionary pensioner, 76; Mr 
Stephen Wood, a revolutionary pensioner, 94. 

In Hulbardston, Nov. 17th, Sarah Miller Morse, daugh- 
ter of Suliman and Sarah Morse, 13. 


&e. &e. Ke. Just published aad for sale by 
" Wal. CROSBY § CO, ‘ 
nov 20 11S Washisgton ot. 





N PRESS—and will be published in a few days, Man | 

a Soul; or, the laward, and the Expermmental, Evi- 
By A. B. Muzzey. 

Contents. 

Matter and Spirit; lhe Vestimony of Consciousness ; | 


cenees of Christianity. 


In West Barnstable, 20th inst, Mr Charehill Blossoms py. Outer and the Loner man; ‘The Scripture estimate | 


$1. 
In Weet Hartford, N.Y ., Mes Sarah Gardner, widow 
of the late Capt. Robert Gardner, of this city, 76. 


ANNUALS FOR 1842.—SAXON & 


vance 
PEIRCE, 123 1 2 Washington Street have now rea | 


dy for delivery the whele assurtwent of the Eughsh  An- 
nuals for the ensuing yeur, viz: 

The Book of the Bouduir, A series of highly-firished 
Portraits of distinguished Ladies, with Poetical Ulustra 


Eanna Roberts, &e., &e. 


Morocco eXifa, asserted colors. 


Sumptucusty bowad in turkey 
blealti’s [isterical Amunal. A truly interesting vel- 
une, thhastvative of the reign of Coarles [., embellished 
with fiteen spleadid plates, from patitings by George 
Cattermyie, elegantly bound, bemg the sauie price. of 
Heath's Keepsake. 

Toe Dieawing- Room Serap Book; contatving thirty. 


“| 


tions, by Hion., Mes. Norton, late Laaty Fiera Hastinga, qretlity. 


six vanied and beautitul plates, with p etical I !hastra- | 


tions by Mary Llowitt, a epleneid voluwe richly bound 
in sith. : 

The Forget Me-Not; A Chritstmas, New-Year and 
Birthday Present for 1842, tusteated with eleven exqur 
site gias mgs, edited by FPrecerick Shobell, enriched 
with coutibucious from the pens of James Montgomery, 
Alian Coningham, Calder Campbell, Lawns Bhinebara, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mes. Gore, Mrs. H. Fe Gould, Mis. 
Water, &e. &e., elegantly bound am imeroceo, riebly 
gil; also a few copies i white turkey moroceo extra, 


This volume fin surpasses any of the previous years” : 
‘and for sale ar PICKNOLWS, corner of Washington aud 


for the beauty of its lustrations. : 

fue Cabiset of Modera Art Edited by Alavic A. 
W atts, Hlastrated with tweaty-foar spleu tid line engra- 
ving+; comtaimag contvibations from thie pens of Win. 
Howitt, TD. K. ifervev, Sir Hurris Nicholas, J. A. 


Joba, the late L. E. Landeuw, Mary Howin, E. LL. Mon- 


Se | 


tague, &e. Geo, a splendid volume elegantly bewud ae) 


Torkey morocco extva gil'. 

‘Tie Gewese of Arts A ‘Poken cf 
trated with twenty chiee elegantl engraved plates, wah 
Cootiilitions fom the peas of Barry Gorine ali, Alaric A. 
Waits, Wan. Collins, Rey Hh. Me Mibnan, Win Howitt, 
Corcline Bowles, (Mes. Southey.) Mary Howitt, &e. 
; abeartital volume, eiegiaily Dowwi to Turkey tro- 


Remembrance, thus. 


Ke 
pores entTea. 

‘he Keeps ike. ’ 
tou, Phostrated with twelve beautiful plates, bound am 
crimson silk. 

Tue Book 
Dlessinghon, 
bow od gar silk. 

Tae Juvenile Serap Baok. 
with seventeea beautital 


Ve tited hy the of 


wri twelve beantetal 


of Beauty. tuless 


Pastretest 


Edited by Mes. Eilis al 


hustrated plates. Haaisamely 


amd, 
“So Picturesque Anonal, Hlasteative of Paris, in IS41, 
by Mrs. Gore, beautifelly Hinstyated with twenty -oue 
plates, altogether differen: from previows years, vrelly 
borusad, 

Friew!ships O-ring ant Winter Wreath, with ten 


beaniitol plates. Embossed morocco, 


FE iited hy the Countess of Blessing - | 


proper Kind of evidence | 


ofthe Soul aud the Boty; ‘The 
Affections; ‘Fhe Soul the 


for Religion; The Faith of the 
test of external evidence: ‘The Soul recognizes a Lew ; | 
God seeu in, and by, the Soul; Seoul perceives is | 

! P 5 hy ‘ »t fe 
own Tanmerta Wy; lhe Jospiition of the Alaigity Uni 
versal. 


‘he 


Wi. CROSBY & CO., Publi-hers, i 
nov 20 Washington st. 





28 Wuehing- | 


LANKETPS.—aAt the Ooe Price Store, 
jun st., may be found Bead Blankets of a: superior | 
Among which are Gie Sik hound Bath, of «| 
. , ' | 
lirge size. Pauathes tu want of this articie are assurea 
thot they are offered at the very lowest prices. 
ae ng . . 1 - 

Just recerved another dot stuut Cassiaeres suitable for 
weer whe .. ; sal y 20 
Bov’s wear—at PS per yard. nov 2 


SMMUILDE iAROLD.—M Wray *s new mayniiicent edi-} 
tion of Lord Byronws Chikie Haruta’s Prigeimage, | 
jilustiated with 62 splendid engravings; and among oth- 
ers containing the portrait of tie wuntier ti his Allsanian | 
costume: Tovel royal Svo. Ao few copies this lay re- 
ceived and for sale at TICKNOR’S. nov 20 


reuile LIBRARY OF ANECDOTE.—Porming a fund 
H of rational amusement and batere sting imiernition i 
on men and manners, miad, matter and worality. For 

sale ar TICKNOR?’S, covuer of Washington and Scheol 

stiects, nov £0 | 
ATE W MEDICAL BOOK.—Disen-es oft the Cheri by j 
LN Scanued S. Fateh, Al M., Me Diet) published | 





Schoul streets. wor ZO 


SEN ELON. —Selections froin the Works of Penelon, | 
i with a memoir of his lite: by Mrs Polleu—just re- 
ceived and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner ot Washing. | 
tun wad Sechowl ~t1e ets. nos 20 


= £ ISS GOULD’S POEMS.—New Volume.—P. ems” 
Vi ty Miss He ff. Goula—tie tay received ant for! 
sale ar PICKNOR?’S, corner of Washington ana School 
strectds. nos 20 


pen er A i ED 


ARE ON ‘THR CILRISTIAN CHARACTER.— | 
On the formation af the Christa Character ad- 
dressed to those who ave seeking to lead a religions bie, | 


ly Heary Ware Jr, D2 De ibis rition——13 ao, pud- 


lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO.,, 134 Wastiagton ! 


H bate Ps 


i CO., 134 Washington stivet. 


SAXON & PEIRCE, have ailthe Acnerican Aaauls, | 


on 
anfl for sale here, nov 27 


mH CONNEXION BETWEEN TASTE AND 
H MORALS.—Too Lectures by Mack Hephins, 
PD. D.. President of Williau’s College. 2nd edition. 
Cheranirs 
to the chad of wavy prayers, On Questions Couceriiag the 
gical salvation, by Dated feveraid Bord, U.n0, cheta. ; 
Receatly published by the same Author, Deeapolis: 
or tie individual obligation of Christians to save suctls 
from death, An Essay by Rev. David Everard Ford, 
from the 6h Londow Edition—-18mo eloth, This day 
published by TAPPAN & DENNED. nov 27 
ATEW PRACT FOR 171 FOR OCTOBER.—siort 
Prayers for the Morning and Evening of every day 
in the week, with occasional Prayers ani Than-givings, 
being Tract 171 of the ALU. A. Just receive! by the 
Agents, JAMES MUNROE & CO., 131 Washingtoa 
street. nov 27 





ty the Auther ef Deeapols, or, an appeal | 


1 


i; of the Savior, or che History of the Lord's Passion, | 
} 
i 


atte: t. nov 2) | 


tREENWOOD's SERMONS. —Sermons to Chl- 

F dvewhy BLOW. 0. Gaeenwood, 1, 19. Sbuaister al 
King’s Chapel—Bostun.—Publishes ins J. MUNROE SI 
hus 20 


apectnar nets - hire ndianntinag amens a 


r 


ARS. LEE’S NEW BOOK.—Tales by the Author | 
M of the Qid Painters. Monatia by Washington i 
Aliston. Monaldi, a ‘Tab: by Washi rtm Absion, 12mo, | 
for sale by J. MUNROE & Cu., 134 Washington street. | 

nov 20° 


- 


AST DAYS OF THE SAVIOR.—Tae Last Days 





liom the German of Ofshausen. DT vol 12.n0., 4 few co- 
pies, for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 13% Wash. | 





| Ingiow street. nov 20 
TAEVARIAN TRACTS—complete sets.—Just re: | 
ceived at the Deposuery of the A. U. A, a few | 


complete sets of the Unite Piacts am 1S vols 12.0., | 

neatly howid—price T3 ets., per vohuee, tor sale by J. 

MUN AOE & CO. ageats A. U. A., 134 Washington 
ov 20 


OLYGLOTT bIBLE FOR FAMILIES. With 
upwards of 60,000 Marginal References, ant Read- 
ings. The English version of the Polyglot Bille, in 
out rayat octavo volume of 1330 pages on large type, 
Embeilished with 14 fine steel Engravings—with a large 
nuinbes of Wood Cuts, illustrative of Scripture Manders 


sireel. 














Customs, Natural History, Scenery, &c. 





pe ee —————— ee — ~ Se r= ene commento ee nornemesiialiiped we mp eaaorelaeadealinietianap abate cactiene’ ariiee? fark neg anny expe so Saeco eae cat reece tener een mapeagaen meemrarermanemenesl . cueee meee 
For the Register and Observer. OUR ENGLISH BRETHREN. | RECENT PUBLICATION. - Temperance Celrbration in Plymouth.—Vhis day | TEW JUVENILE WORDS.—The Subserikers | ag COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY ON 


THE HOLY BIBLE. With Notes, Practi 
ite once Marginal references, $c. Ralvosign wie 
. a at is valuable in Henry, Scétt, and Doddridge. 
om pit and private reading, Sabbath School Teach- 
Me eect Eee Sea volume has five portraita, 

ta 
ited by Rev. William Jeuke B ‘ec? pe eae a 

In 6 Royal Octave Volo aie ; 
dine. 

Any of the volumes ean he had separ 

Comprehensive Cominentar Y, Meirigess 2 ion 
as the above, re-edited and adapted : 
Baptist denumination 
A. Warne, 

The Eney lopediedia of Religious Knowledge. In cne 
ective volume, containing what has hithertofore been 
reuttered through more than fifty volumes. With Nu- 
merous Maps, Eugravings, Wood Cus, &e. Strongly 


bound. 
it is designed fur a compkte beck of referenee on all 


religious subjects, nov 20 
] R. JENKIS COMPANION TO THE BIBLE. 
~~ Designed fe aceompary the Fanuly Bible, or 
Peas; *, Seutt *, Chuk’s, Gill's, or other Commentaries. 
«*~ Orcers by mail for any of the alune will meet 
With prompt atreution. 
UF A sinecun well be allowel to Booksellers or when 


a wimber of copies are takes. TAPPEN & DENNET 


ht Washiagton stvect. 


ue3,in various styles of bind- 


Same 
adapied to the views of the 
of Cluistians. By Rev, Joseph 


























SPANEFIELD’S COAST SCENERY :—coniprising 
b2 a Series of 49° Picturcsqne Views in the British 
Channel, Froan Ov ig wal Drawings taken expressly for 
this publication, By Ciarksen Stanfield, E-q. R.A. The 
works published in super-reyal 8y0. containing beauti- 
fully finished Line-Eugravings, by the most eminent 
Arlisis, accompanied by highly interesting Topographi- 
Descriptions, forming altugether one of the most splendid 
works of the Kind which has ever appeared, and may 
pow ba had, done tp in appreptiate aud elegant moroc- 
co binding, of SAXON § PEIRCE, Booksetlere, No. 
133.12 Washiagton Sweet—Al-o for sale as above a 
ost complete assatment of splendidly iMustrated works 
annuals &e. a few of which we enumerate. Waverly 
Gallery—Stakespear do.—Byron do. —Werdsworth’s 
Greeee,—Bock of Beauty, Keepeske, Friendships Of. 
fering, Purger Me Nat, Books of Bourdoir, Drawing 
Room, Serap Bouk, Histovicat Annual, Juvenile Keep- 
sake, Git, Token, Gem, Cabinet of Modern Arts &e, 
§e. nov 20 


} OUDLELRUS WORKS.—Puems and Essays, by Miss 
Beudler.— Brom the Louden Ediiica. Published by 
JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. nov 20 








NNUALS FOR 1842.—The Token and Adantie 
Seuvenu; Phe Amaranth; Priendehip’s Offering; 
The Gem; &e. &e. &e. For cate by JOSEPH DOW E, 
22 Court street. 1 nov 20 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
é ye winter term ofthe * HOPKINS CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL,’ Cambri tye, will commence on Thurs- 
day, Dee. 24, and continue eleven weeks. 
Three or four lads can be received into the fainily o 
the subserilar, where parental attention will be paid 10 
their moral, physical aad intellectual education. 


n6 EDMUND B. WiLITMAN, Principal, 


NEW SHAIFLS. 
UST received from New York by HENRY PET- 
TES, No. 224 Washington street, 50 very beauti- 
ful drab, groaud Cashmere Shawl-, with deep rich Bord- 
ers, prices £10 io £35. 
5O rick broche ited centre Shawls, from $1210 €80. 
Blegasth wrought, bined and wadded Thibet Shawls, 
a new article, a1 = 25. 
Black, winte and scarlet Merine Long Shawls. 
Mourning Cashmere Shawls; Rach Velvet Shawls, with 
high colosed linings; superior bike black Rep aud Silk 
Stuns. Tndia Castnere Shawls sod Scarfs, with many 
other styles of rich Shawls—altegether one of the finest 
assortinents ever exhibited in this cig. n6 








tHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE—At the Piano ware 

J rooms of WILKINS &N ELWiALL 355 Washington 
sireet—I0 tert high, 7 1-2 feet wide, and 4 1-2 feet deep, 
in good order. Six stops good tone—and powerful 
enough for aey church, Warranted by the maker. Saia 
iastrument wall be sold for the suas of $ 300—if immediate 
application is mete the same being left will be for sale 
tu close a comeerin. nov 6 





p* RISIAN LINGUIST—Or im easy method of ac- 

quirieg # perfect: pronunciation of the Prench lan- 
guege, atihout « Preach teacher, ia‘ended for Academies 
ami Schools in the U. States, and tor American travel- 
leis in Europe, by an Amesionnvesident in Paris, Vhe 
Journal dés Debais says of this book—* Thig is the most 
accurate guiie to the true pronunciation of the French 
langicige which we have ever seen prepared for English- 
wer or Awecteans.’ Published by 

06 J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st 


UVENILE NATURALIST, or walks and wander. 


‘J jags m the coustry, by the Rev B. A. Draper, b 
nl3 SANTON & PEIRCE. 
( ND FIFTY CENTS only for La- 

dies Thick Sole Hiaif Gaters, at T. H. BELL'S, 
155 Washington street, directly opposite the old South 
Ciarch. nl13 
YNLY ONE DOLLAR! for Ladies Thick Sule Walk- 
ing Shoes, at T. H, BELL'S, 155 Washington st. 
ol3 
Ww ESTERN MESSENGER—Subscrilers to this 
periodical are informed that they will fied their 
accounts at the store of Miss E. P. PFABODY, 109 
Washington street, where they are respecttully requested 
to call and settle the same. ul3 

















MELE FORMATION, in Press, or the history of an 
b> Ladividual Mind, intended asa guide for the intellect 
through difficulties te success, by a fellow of a College— 
in Press, and will shortly Le published, by 


ni3 J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st 


1*: DEWEY’s DISCOURSES—Two discourses 
om the Nate and Province of Natural, Revealed 
and Experimental Religion, by Ovville Dewey—just pub- 
lished, for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 

vis 134 Washington st 


IPE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, by Javed 

4 Sparks, Ivo! 8vo— G00 pages, with 14 tine steel and 
copperplate engravings, beautifully bound in rich eloth, 
stumped, . 

Lite and Writings of Washiogton—The Writings of 
George Washington; being bis Correspondence, Addres- 
sex, Messages, aud other Papers, oflicm! and private, se- 
lecred ait published from the original manuscripts; with 
alie of the author, notes aud sllastratious, by Jared 
Sparks. 12 vals 8vo, cloth and calf bindings, Z 

The Life of Washington, abridged, 2vels 12mo, cloth, 
Orders sulir ned. TAVPAN SE DENNET, Publishers,- 

ul * ILt Washington st 

JEV.J. F. CLARKE’S INSTALLATION 

Y MON—This cay j-blishe:d Ly BENJAMIN. H, 
GREENE, 12-4 Washington (corner of Water) st. 

The Sermon preached atthe jietallation of Rev. Mr 
Shusuuvus as Pastor, and Rev. Samuel Ripley as asso- 
ciate Pastor of the Unitarian Choreh in Waltham. n13 


INGLIS BOOKS.—Per Brituhia.—Phis day . re- 

4 ceed at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and 
School streets—Jali’s Manaal of Homcopathy—Bro- 
die on the Joints—Reseiber’s Phavmacopie—Dendy’s 
Pisthosephy of Mystery —Taliourd’s Speech on Moxom’s 
case— Walker's Lexicon of the Liliad—Paxton’s Botany 
—Hollana’s Medreal Notes—Essays by Charles Bell— 
‘Tusanon the Spine—TPhe Bookbiader’s Mauual—Cop- 
land's Medical Dictionary—Pietoria: Bible—Perey’s 
‘Poles—new vombers of the Lancet—Litellectual Reposi- 
tory —Medical Gazetteer —Pulpu—Library of Usetul 
Kaowledge-- Astatic Journal—Baptist Magazine— Evan- 
gelical Magizine—Edinburgh Medical Journal—Engi- 
retr’s and Archinecrs Journal—Haod Book for Married 
Leedes—Maps pablished by the Usetul Knowledge So- 
ciety, ew. n13 


NNUALS.—V¥OR 1842—Por sale at TICKNOR’S, 
A corner of Wachington and School streets, a splendid 
assortment of elegint Gift Guoks for the coming season. 
Aimang the anneals already veeeived are the following, 
allot which are executed im the highest style ef art, the 
engravings being much sa) erior to thos of any former 
Fes i 

‘Tue Bok of the Boud sir, or the Court of Qneen Vic- 
toria—The Kecpsuke—The Picturesque Annual—The 
Drawirg Room Scrap Bouk—The Forget Me Not—The 
Juvenile Scrap Book—The Gifi—The Token and Ate 
lantic Souvenir-—The Poets of America—Friendship’s 
Overing—The Rose of Sharoa—The Amaranth—The 
Dablia—Tnhe Violet —The Rose, or affection’s Gilt. 


novl13 


Cs AND WOOD.—ONE THOUSAND Tons 
Peach Orchard Coal, suitable for Grates, Ranges 
and Stoves. 

5609 ‘Tons White Ash Cual, for Furnace 
Stoves, 

500 Chaldrons Neweastle Coal, 

















Ranges and 


209 Chaldrons Cannel “6 
109 * Orrel “ 
2 bo Seoteh “%§ 
Smith Coal as usual, Also, 


A general assortment of Wood, Bark, &e., for sale 
by MOSES FRENCH, JR., Maine Wharf, New Broad 
Street, near the bottom of Summer Street. oct 
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THE CHURCHES OF OUR LAND. 
BY MISS MARY ANNE BROWNE, 


They lie in valleys buried deep, 
They stud the barren hills; 
They’re mirror’d where proud rivers sweep» 
And by the humbler rills; 
A blessing on each holy fane, 
Wherever they may stand, 
With open door, for rich and poor, 
The Churches of our land. 


Ye boast of England’s palaces, 
Her cities and her towers; 
Of mansions where her sons at ease 
Dwell ’midst her greenwood bowers; 
But a deeper sense of reverence 
God’s temples should command, 
While kuee shall bend, and prayer ascend, 
In the Churches of our land. 


Oh ! pleasant are the pealing bells, 
Heard at the Sabbath time, 

Calling to prayer from hills and dells, 
With their melodious chime; 

And glorious is the sacred song, 
Swell’d by a fervent band, 

When the organ’s note doth proudly float 
Through the Churches of our land. 


Talk not of England’s woolen ‘ walls,’ 
Her better strength is here ; 

Here trust around the spirit falls, 
Subduing doubt and fear; 

Here her brave sons have gather’d power, 
Nerving each heart and hand— 

Most fearless preve those who best love 


The Churches of our land. 


They stand, the guardians of the faith 
For which our fathers died ; 

God keep those temples still from scathe, 
Our blessings and our pride! 

Our energies, our deeds, our prayers, 
All these should they commaad, 


That never foe may Jay them low, 


The Churches of our land. 


THE BIBLE. 
Ain—* Woodman, spare that iree.’ 


Skeptic, spare that book, 
Touch not a single leal, 
Nor on its pages lovk 
With eye of unbelief ; 
*Twas my forefather’s stay 
ln the bour of agony ; 
Skeptic, go thy way, 
Aud let that old bowk be. 


That good old book of life 
For centuries has stood, 
Unharmed amid the strife 
When the earth was drunk with blood; 
And would’st thou harm it new, 
And have its truths forgot ? 
Skeptic, forbear thy blow, 


Thy hand shall harm it not. 


Its very name recalls 
The happy hours of youth, 
When in my grandsire’s balls 
1 heard its tales of truth; 
I’ve seen his white hairs flow 
O’er that volume as he read, 
But that was long ago, 
And the good old man is dead. 


My dear grandmother, too, 
When I was but a boy, 

I have seen her eyes of blue, 
Weep o’er it tears of joy; 

Their traces linger still, 
And dear they are to me; 

Skeptic, forego thy will, 
Go, let that uld book be. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





_ 


(From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser.) 


About three weeks since, a pretty and inter- 
esting young woman, with two fine children, 
of the ages of one and three years, called at the 
office of our city clerk, inquiring for the Mayor. 
That officer was absent—but her sorrowful de- 
meanor spoke so affectingly in her behalf, and 
although evidently in humble life, she seemed 
so intelligent and unassuming in her distress, 
that Mr. Lacy, the clerk, was led to ask the 
cause of her troubles, when she told him her 
brief story. 


She said her husband—whose name was Ev- ! 


ans—left their native place, Brecknock, in 
Wales, a year ago, to seek a new home for 
them in America, leaving them to follow when 
he should have found the desired spot, and 


and earned the means to enable them’ to make: 


the journey. He finally settled at Oak Hill, 
Jackson county, in the Southern part of the 
State of Ohio, Where he worked industriously 
at his trade, that of a tailor, until he had laid 
by eighty dollars, for the passage money of his 
family. This amount he enclosed to his wife, 
with directions as to the best route to reach her 
destination, Which would be via Liverpool and 
New York. She accordingly bade adieu to her 
birth place, and started on her Jone and distant 
voyage, cheered with the prospect of soon re- 
joining her husband in their new Western 
home. 

On arriving at the nearest seaport on the 


coast, she was persuaded by the mercenary cap- | 


tain of a trading vessel that it would be much 


cheaper fur her to go by way of Quebec, where 


he was bound, and she therefure took passage 
with him, It was two long months after they 
set sail before the tardy craft reached port, du- 
ring which time her stock of provisions had 
been exhausted, and she was compelled to pur- 
chase from the captain, at his own rates, to 
supply the wants of herself and children. The 
extortions to which her inexperience made her 


an easy prey, and the increased expenses of the’ 


inconvenient route she had ignorantly taken, 
left her without a shilling on her arrival at Buf- 
falo. She was still five hundred miles from 
her journey’s end, without a friend or acquain- 
tance, truly a helpless ‘stranger in a strange 


Jand,’ with her little children dependant on her | 


for bread. 


The energies of a woman's nature, so strik- | 


ingly developed by necessity, did not leave her | 


to despair. She obtained shelter for herself 
and children in a cellar room in the Trowbridge 
block, for which she had to pay five shillings a 
week, and succeeded in procuring a little sew- 


ing fram a clothing shop, which barely sufficed | 


to purchase their course and scanty fare. She 
sent a letter to her husband, informing him of 


her arrival and destitute situation, and patient-— 


ly awaited hig expeeted relief. 


Daily did she 


ask at the post office, for the wished for answer, | 


and daily did she turn away, with a heavy 
heart, as the same cold, disappointing ‘ No,’ 
responded unvaryingly to her anxious inqui- 
ry. 


She wrote again and again, Weeks wore 


| 


cnRistTtan 


REGIS TE R, 











away in this cruel suspense, and the ‘thousand 
fears that agitate the female breast in such a 
crisis, may be supposed to have her mind. The 
fearful apprehensions that sickness, or death, 


or even his possible desertion of the wife of his | 


bosom and their liule ones, might have left her 
to the sharp miseries which are the common 
lot of woman in such utter destitution, were 
more poignant than the pangs of hunger. At 
length her employer had no more work for her, 


EE LT 





a sorrowful look, said, ‘I can’t stop where 1) 
am, sir: if I do, I shall break my pledge. My 
landlord and shipmates are trying all they can 
to get me to drink. I can’t stand it, sir.—l 
ean’t stand it.’ 

‘Well,’ suid [, ‘ you-must leave. How long 
have you been in the house--what is the amount 
of your bill? He replied — 

‘I have only been there for two or three days, 
but my bill for grog is rather heavy.’ 





and she was obliged to pledge articles of her 
clothing to procure necessary food. Several 
weeks’ rent for her poor accomodations was 
due, which she was unable to pay, and io her 
extremity she thought of applying to the May- 
or for advice and relief. 

Mr. L. became interested in the poor wo- 
man’s behalf, at the recital. He instituted the 
necessary inguiries as the suin needful to take 
her and her children to their sought for home, 
and drew up a subscription paper, which he 


placed in the hands ef Mr. W—, one of her | 


countrymen, who is a worthy mechanic resid- 
ing here, and who, with prompt philanthropy, 
took the suffering family to his own house. 
Here he found, on talking over matters per- 
taining to their ‘father land,’ that his guest 
was born within half a mile of his old home, 
which he had left twenty years before—and 
the long chat which followed about the familiar 
scenes and incidents of their birth place—the 
family histories of the entire neighborhood far 


back as her earliest recollections, which bad to, 
be told—may well be imagined to have repaid | 


the kind Welehman for his hospitality. 
Mrs. Evans remained with her new found 
friend for three days, during which time he 


raised the money (le) for her passage—one ol | 


cur well known and oldest merchant, Mr) 
W—., who was a native of the same coun-| 
try, generously giving $5, Mr Cleveland, as | 


overseer of the poor, adding $5, and the bal-| 


ance made up of smaller contibutions. Her 
passage was accuidingly engaged by her friend 
Mr W——, who accompanted her to the boat. 
While waiting its departure, she mentioned 
that her shawl, which had been pawned for a 
small sum, yet remained pledged, and she was 
urged by her companion to return for it, being 
furnished by him with the amount necessary 
for its redemption. 

While absent on the errand, the boat ‘ cast 
off, and on her return was under way. La- 
menting this disappointment of her renewed 
hopes, she turned away, and—/er husband 
stood before her! He had been in the eity for 
ten days, in search of her—and boarded at the 
United Siates Hotel, just over the low and 
squalid apartment in which his little family 
were staying—he, comfortably lodged and liv- 
ing upon the luxuries of a well served table, 
While they were famishing but a few feet dis- 
tant! He had started immediately on the re- 
ceipt of her letter, and since his arrival here 
had been assiduously seeking to tind her. 

Happening that same day to be at the wharf, 
gazing with the crowd at the departing boat, 
his attention was excited, with that of others, 
io the little group who were bewailing the loss 
of their passage, and thus he found the objects 
of his search. 

lt was a joyful meeting—and after returning 
to the charitable donors the money which had 
been contributed, the reunited and happy fam- 
ily took boat the next day for their Western 
home. 


COLONIZATION—-HON. SAMUEL BENEDICT. 

This man of color, now a Judge of the Su- 
perior Court of Liberia, emigrated thither in 
tsuo, from Georgia. He has been on a visit 


to this, his native country, the past summer, ° 


on commercial business, and at the request of 
Dr. Proudfit has furnished ‘in writing,’ an im- 
partial account of Liberia—with which he has 
been intimately acquainted for more than six 
years. He aflirms, ‘that you would insult al- 
most any Liberian in good standing in the com- 
munity, if you only mention to them that they 
ought to return and live in the United States ;' 
they would spurn at the idea of returning to 
live in America, even if permitted to occupy 
some of your most splendid mansions, together 
with the luxuries of your finest cities.’ He 
proceeds to verify the statements made by oth- 
ers of the good quality of the soil, the variety 
and abundance of its productions,—the repub- 
licanism of the government—the influence of 
the colony on the natives, giving them honest 
and profitable einployment—teaching them the 
arts of civilized life, and above all, imparting 
to them the influences of Christianity. ‘ The 
churches in Liberia number at least two thirds 


of the adult population,’ and ‘are very flourish- 
He scouts entirely the too common im- | 
pressions prevalent in this country relative to) 
unhealthiness of the elimate—the abun-— 


ing.’ 


the 
dance of reptiles and insects—the excessive 
heat of the sun—and the severity of the laws 
restraining those who may wish to leave the 
colony. Is it not evident from testimony on 
all hands, that though ‘ Colonization’ cannot 
emancipate the oppressed slaves of our land, it 
is accomplishing much, and will accomplish 
more, for Africa, and free people of color ?— 
Boston Recorder. 


A TALE FROM REAL LIFE. 


About four months since, 1 was accosted by | 


a weather-beaten tar, whose appearance showed 


that he had weathered many a storm, but whose 


blackened eye, and trembling limbs, proved that 
the perils on land bad been more disastrous than 
the dangers of the deep. He had for years 
whilst on shore been the victim of rum-selling 
landlords, and 


fest their sinks of iniquity. He approached 


with a dejected look, and spoke as follows :— | 


‘I hope you will excuse me, sir, but I am in 
a very bad state as you perceive. 
fered dreadfully for a long time from drinking, 


and although | don’t care much about it myseif, | 


I] can’t help it, when [ am where it is, and my 
shipmates are uiging me to drink.’ 


‘You had better make up your mind to leave | 


off at once,’ I said. 
‘ That is what [ want to do, sir; and if you 
will put my name on the Temperance Book, I 


would thank you.’ 


the prey of those barpies that in- ; 


I have suf- 


L paid the amount of his bill, which was 
nearly nine doilars, and bad his dunnage taken 
to the Sailor’s Home, where he stopped about a 
}week, kept his pledge, got thoroughly sober, 
‘and obtained a voyage up the Straits, and for 

once in his life, rendered himself on board, a 
| sober seaman, in possession of his senses, and 
| knowing what port he was Lound for. 

Three months slipped round, and brought 
/back my honest tur, He met me with a look 
of gratitude, and gave me such a grip, that 
‘made my fingers fairly ache. 

‘ Well,’ said 1, ‘ have you kept your pledge ? 

‘Oh yes, sir, and mean to keep it.’ 

He returned to the Sailor’s Home—was paid 
off—rigged himself out in a new suit of clothes 
| —paid the little debt he owed, and in a few) 
| days was shipped again. 
| «As he was going on board, I saw him. 

‘ Look here, sir,’ said he shaking in his hand 
‘seven or eight dollars in silver. ‘I have been 
| sailing out of this port, FIFTEEN YEARS; and, 
for the first time, I am going to sea, with aT 
want, and money in my pocket! If I had 
been where rum was, I should not have had a 
cent, or bit of tobacco. Good bye, sir—good 
bye. God bless you. There is nothing like 
temperance after all.’— Sailor’s Magazine. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

No pen has yet portrayed; nor human im- 
agination conceived one half the evils of this 
giant vice. It furnishes the loathsome jail and 
the mad house with inmates; supplies the gib- 
bet with victims; lays the axe at the root of | 
all social happiness; fills the world with beg- | 
gary ; and consigns thousands to wretchedness | 
and despair ; each of whom in Some bright or | 
humble sphere might have enjoyed such inno- | 
cent delights as would make this earth a type 
of paradise. It has invaded the family circle, 
lavished beauty aud innocence, paralyzed the. 
strength of manhood, and sent youth tottering 
like old age to an early grave. It has stained 
the judicial ermine, violated the sanctity of the 
pulpit, and stilled the tongue of eloquence. In 
its ferocity, the fiend respects neither age, rank, | 
or sex. ‘The crowned head is not too high to 
be dragged by it into the gulf of despair, nor | 
the beggar too low to be burled into the vortex 
of woe. The great, the talented, and the 
learned, as well as the humble, the degraded | 
and the ignorant, have fallen beneath the with- | 
ering touch of this destroying Moloch. Ardent 
spirits are the greatest scourge ever inflicted on 
the world. They have nothing, not even the 
shadow of a virtue to redeem them from uni- 
versal and everlasting execration. 

‘In a single year,’ says an eloquent writer, 
‘could all the effects of this vice be collected 
into one group it would present to the eye an | 
army of three hundred thousand drunkards— 
not made up of the old, the feeble and decrepid, ; 
but of the middle aged, the stout and the hear- | 
ty, enlisted from all professisus, the shop, the) 
counter, the bar, the bench and the pulpit— | 
seventy five thousand criminals, and two hun-' 
dred thousand paupers ; and in the group would 
be seen thirty thousand of our countrymen an- | 
nually dragged to the grave! With such an | 
army Bonaparte might have overrun all Europe, 
and decked his brow with the garland of uni-) 
versal triumph 

Where, then, is the individual so deaf to the | 
calls of humanity, that he will not rejoice to 
contribute the utmost energies of a zealous 
christian benevolence to stay the course of the 
horrid demon of Drunkenness ? What temper- 
ate man will object to put his name on the 
pledge, if there is the faintest prospect that his 
influence may confirm one wavering purpose to 
sobriety ?—Who will prate at this late hour, 
about the abuses in the use of Alcohol, or af- 
fect to wonder how it can be ais duty to suffer” 
a painful aridity, because his neighbors choose | 
to swamp themselves with manifold abomina- | 
tions? Why, the very thing itself is the abuse. 
Every gallon of spirits brought among us is 
jast four quarts too much; and no point was 
ever more completely demonstrated than that. 
drunkenness can be perpetuated only by sober 
men.— Watervillonian. 
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EPISCOPACY IN VERMONT. 

The paragraph which follows is copied from 
the Episcopal Recorder : 
‘We see from an addreas of the Bishop of 
this diocese, to his clergy, at their late Annual 
Convention on the 15th and [6th September, | 
that the affairs of the Church in Vermont ap- 
pear to be in a depressed state. ‘The whole 
number of confirmations during the convention- 
a! year as reported by the Bishops, amount on- 
ly to sixty, although there are within the bounds | 
of that diocese thirty-six organized congrega- | 
tions. ‘The Bishop reports, during the last} 
year, three ordinations, the Rev. Jusiah Perry, | 
and the Rev. Ezekiel H. Sayles, to the order of | 
Priesthood, and Mr. Thomas P. Tyler to the! 
holy order of Deacons. Of the parishes which | 
the Bishop has visited during the year, eight, 
are reported as vacant and one or two of them | 
‘so reduced as to be ‘almost the shadow of a’ 
;name,—tour clergymen have left the diocese 
within the same period. ‘There are only three | 
candidates for orders in the diocese. Bishop, 
Hopkins having recited these facts calls the at- | 
tention of his clergy and laity to some very | 
profitable reflections. He first, however, refers | 
to his own trials. In a vain effort to effect for | 
the diocese, what he thought the interests of | 
the Church required, his own fortunes had been 
wrecked, bis plans rendered abortive, and his | 
hopes crushed. He, however, had learned by | 
| it a lesson of patient submission. He thought} 
| there was much in the ecclesiastical condition | 
| of the diocese which demanded penitence and | 
prayer, and little to justify the tone of gratula- | 
tion. The failure of his owa efforts, and a 


> ley 4 H ° . =. . . . . . 
‘I will gladly do it,” said 1; ‘ and if you will} rain of his pecuniary prosperity ip the attempt 
io 7 7) 9 ' . . ¢ : ° 
come up to-night, 1 will go with you to the} 10 establish a Diocesan Seminary and Theolog- | 


Temperance Meeting.’ 

‘Tl will, sir—Il will.’ 

A little before the time named, he presented 
himself, with his nerves somewhat steadier, but 
still a pitiable looking object of intemperance. 





‘Well,’ said I, ‘you are true to your time ;’ 
and off to the meeting we went—and as soon 
as the invitation to sign the pledge was given, 
up he stepped, and down went his name. 

Afier the meeting, ] gave him a caution to 
stand fast, and we parted. The next morning, 


ical school, had made no change in his con-| 
viction of the importaace of that measure to | 
the advancement of the Church,—that without | 
these institutions the diocese would not and 
could not prosper. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Directors was 
held at the Rooms, on the 13th of October, 
1541. The applications from beneficiaries for 
the usual appropriations for the quarter were 





my new convart made his appearance, and With 





regularly before the Board, together with ap- 





plications from twenty-one young men to be 
received to the patronage of the Society. It 
is our painful duty here to state that, for the 
first time since the Society went into operation, 
the D rectors have been constrained 10 with- 
hold from the beneficiaries looking to this So-j, 
ciety for assistance, a quarterly Reubedpelerin’ | 
This has now been done. At an adjourned 
meeting of the Board of Directors, held at the | 
Rooms of the Society, on the 29th of Sepiem- 
ber, for the special purpose of considering the 
question whether it would be practicable fur 
the Board to continue its regular disbursements 
through the year, after prayerful and anxious 
deliberation, the following vote was passed. 

‘ Voted, That, in the present state of the 
fuids of the Society, the Esard will be unable , 








to make any appropriation to beneficiaries for’ 
the quarter next ensuing.’ 
An exceeding reluctance on the part of the | 
Directors to come to any such measure +f cur- 
tailinent has hitherto induced them to contin- | 
ue from year to year making the quarterly ap- | 
propriations regularly ; alibough it was found 
impossible to do this without annually incurring | 
a considerable amount of debt. In this way | 
the aggregate of the debt has been increasing, | 
until the Board, having been so long disap- | 
pointed in their hopes of relief, are brought to, 
feel that it would be both hazardous and un-! 
justifiable for them to permit the Society to | 
become any more deeply invelved. It was, 
clearly ascertained at the time of the meeting 
of the Directors, on the 29th of September, that’ 
such a result could not be avoided in the issues 
of the present year, unless one quarterly ap-. 
propriation were entirely withheld. 
- ' 


CHINA. 


The subjoined statements we find in Bick- | 
nell’s Philadelphian Reporter : 


‘China is an empire of Asia, the most popu- 
lous and ancient in the world, being 139U miles 
long, and 1030 wide. Population from 3U0,- 
OQUU,0U0 to 360,000,000. The capital is Pekin, 
with 1,100,000 inhabitants, Nankin, 1,000,009, ' 
and-Canton, 1,100,000. China produces tea, 
50,000,00U pounds of which are annually ex- 
ported from Canton, the only place which for- 
eigners are allowed to visit. Silk, cotton, rice, 
gold, silver, and all necessaries of life are found 
in China. The arts and manufactures in many 
branches are in high perfection, but stationary, 
as improvements are now prohibited. The! 
government is a despotic monarchy. Revenue 
$20,000,000 ; army, £00,000 men. The re- 
ligion is similar to Budhism, the chief god be- 
ing Foh. The Chinese inculcate the morals of 
Confucius, their great philosopher, who was’! 
born 590 B.C. ‘The great wall and canal of 
China, are among the mightiest works ever 
achieved by man. The foreign commerce of 
China amounts to $35,000,000 or 40,000,000 
annually, the whole of which is wansacted with 
appointed agents, called * Hong merchants,’— | 
Foreigners are allowed to live at certain sta-| 
tions or ‘factories’ below Canton. The chief, 
trade is with England. The first American 
ship reached China in 1781; now the annual 
average of United States ships visiting Canton 
is 32. The revenue derived from foreign com- 
merce by the emperor, varies from $3,0U0,U00 | 
10 6,000,000. According to Mr Dunn, opium 
smuggled into China, to the injury of the peo- 
ple, amounted to $20,000,000 annually for sev- 
eral years past, much of which was paid for in| 
specie, which found its way to London. The- 
Chinese language has nearly 40,0U0 characters 
or letters. The Chinese aie famous for agricul. 
ture, and once every year the emperor ploughs 
a piece of ground himself in the presence of his 
people.’ 


i 
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CHINESE WAR. 


The London Herald uses the following lan- 
guage in relation to the unjust war which Great 
Britain is now waging against the Chinese: 


‘A most immoral and bypocritical fallacy 
prevails as to this war. We constantly hear 
even well informed and serious people justify- 
ing or excusing its disgraceful origin, by refer- 
ence to its probable good results in introducing 
western civilization and Christianity among 
300,U00,0CU of semi-barbarous people. 

Now on such a plea Nicholas of Russia is 
justified in his ruthless and fiendish attack on 
the nationality and independence of Circassia. 
Such an excuse would palliate any public crime ; 
and on the principle which it involves, picking 
pockets may be deemed a moral act, because it 
is probable that the punishment consequent on 
conviction may lead to the reformation of the 
criminal. 

Any palliation of this war is idle; the legis- 
lature gave to the India Company a monopoly 
in Opium, which was cultivated for the Chinese 
market, with a knowledge of its demoralizing 
and destructive effects on that people ; and the 
present war is to defend British interests from 
ihe consequence of the illegal introduction of 
the poisonous drug into China. In its origin 
the war is wholly indefensible, though in the- 
progress of the events which immediately led to 
hostilities, most undoubtedly the Chinese did 
grossly insult the hovor of the British crown.’ 
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ORTHFIELD ACADEMY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. FORSALE. The Subscriber, 
wishing a change of eunployment, offers for sale this es- 
tablishment, cousisting of a boarding house with school- 
rooms adjavent, and about 6 1 2 acres of land in a high 
state of cultivation, ‘The main building is 50 feet by 40, 
three stories high, with piazza and gallery on three sides, 
and is one of the wost elegaut edifices in this part of the 
State. For particulurs apply to Wm. Pomroy Esq. of 
Cambridge or to the subscriber on the premises. 
PHINEAS ALLEN, 
it is the best site fora 
The schoo! will be continued 


ed 





&G- If vot wanted fur a sehoul 
puble house in the town. 
tilla sale ts effected. 


Northfield, Muss., Oct. 154}. dw 


ATEW BOOKS.—Col. Triunbuli’s new book; Auto- 
4 biography, Reminiscences, aud Letters of Johu 
Trambuil, from 1756 to 1841. Fragments trom German 
prose writers, translated by Sarah Austin, with liogra- 
phical sketches of the authors. The Two Defaulters: or, 
a Picture of the Times, by Mrs. Griffith, author of* Dis- 
coveries in Light and Vision,’ §e. &c. Also just received 
new supplies of Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures ' 
and Mines, and LockharvUs Spanish Bal'als, beautifally | 
illustrated. — Por sale at TIKNOR’S, corner of Wash. | 
ington and Schaol street. 


oct 9 
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DAMS’ SLAVERY IN INDIA.—The law and, 
custom of Slavery in British India, in a series of , 
letters to Thomas Fuwel Buxton, Esq. by William Ad- | 
aims, 1 vol—for sale by LIVTTLk & BROWN, | 
olf 112 Washington st 





rpilE SEAMAN’S FRIEND; containing a treatise 
on practical seamanship, with plates; a dictionary 
of Sea Terms; customs and usages of the Merchanyser- | 
vice; laws relating to the practical duties of Master and 
Mariners, by R. H. Dana, Jr., Author of ‘Two Years 
hefore the Mast,’ 2 vol. This day published by LITTLE 
& BROWN, 112, Washington st. oct 16 


EW BOOK, by Washington Allston—Monaldi; a 
tale, lvol—this day published by 
LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington st 











bother elegant articles, manofactured expressly for ladies 


WN 


' Colburn’s, Builey’s, and Smith’s. 


crombie’s Moral and Intellectual. 


nals of Mr Stearus. 
meus of the epistolary style, even taking into account the 
letters of the omortal Couper.’—Bostun Courier. 


Cicero De Officis, with English Notes; Cicero De Ora- 
tore, do du do, 2\0ls; Terence, do do do; Tacitus, do 
do do—others in press. 


This work has been adapted as the text bouk in the first 
| Universities in this country, by clergymen and students 
of different denominations 
Published and for sale by 
v6 
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ONE HUNDRED PACKAGES 
OF FRESH IMPORTED 
FALL AND WINTER GOoDs, 


RE NOW OPENED and for sale, at wholesale and 
retail, by HENRY PETTES, 224 Washington, 
corver of Summer t., Bostoo. Consisting in part of the 
following clegant and useful articles for ladies Dresses, 
Cloaks and Pelisses, . 

Five cases of superior Silks, measuring one yard wide. 
The tnort beuatifal and darale article of Silks ever im- 
ported; the price lower in” proportion than for any Nar- 
rew Goods. 

Five cases «xtra rich Blue Black Silks, warranted not 
to spot with acids. 

Two cases very heavy, yard wide undressed Cloak 
Satins. 

‘Yen cases of very rare styles, soft Cashmere Wool 
Mousliu de Laines, every variety of pattern ond eolors. 

Goods for Cloaks—Cases of Alpacea Clothe, Thibet 
Cluths, Irich Poplins, Balsorines, Silks, Satins, and 





Cloaks, being the largest assortment of there articles ever 
offered at retail iu this city. P 

Cases of new styles Fast Colored Chinie French Prints. 

One hondred pieces excellent quality of high colored 
Balsora Plaids, for Children’s Winter Dresses. 

Black Bombazines, and all other mourning articles.— 
Paris embroidered Capes and Collars. 

New styles of French Cashmere Shawls, of the most 
Fashionable Patterns and Colors. Rich dark Silk and 
Satin Shaw ls. 

Moscow, Kalyle, Batsora, Plaid, and other new styles 
of all Wool Travelling Shawls. This assortment of 
Shawls has been selected with great care, and will give 
perfect satisfaction, in’ style and price, w all who may 
examine them. 

100 dozen ladies goat skin Gloves, with sizes marked, | 
a very superior article. 

A large portion of these Goo's were manufactured to 
order, and are entively different from those for sale in 
other stores. "The batest manufactures of France received 
by every Havre Packet, 

{i i. P. invites the particular attention of purchasers 
to this extensive stock of Goods, which is equal, if not 
superior, to any in the city, and will be suld at the lowest 
prices. uf o2 





DANVERS & SALEM FAMILY SCHOOL, 
To parents and Guardians. 

ISS HARDING, daughter of the Rev. M. Harding, 
late of Stow, respectlully informs her friends and 
the public, that she has taken a commodious House in 
Boston-St. in Danvers, wear Salem, lately occupied by 
Caleb Sinith, Esq. The house is located in a pleasam 
and healthy spot; where she intends to receive a LIMITED 
number of YousG LAvies for the purpose of imstructing | 
them im the various branches, coustituting a useful and | 
accomplished female education. 

Sulicitous to aid in the. gradual developement of the | 
moral, intellectual and physical powers of her pupils, she | 
wishes to take none as members of her family under FIVE, 
nor above TEN years uot age. By adupting this rule, she | 
hopes those entrusted to her charge will continue with | 
her, till they shall have completed their education, And, 
as her Mother purposes to superintend the domestic de- 
partment, parents and guardians may rest assured that | 
the children will have a comfortable home. The acad- 
emical year will commence on the 6th of September, to | 
consist of 42 weeks, divided into four quarters, two of 10} 
and two of 11 weeks each. There will be only two va- 
cations iu the year, 4 weeks in the winter, aud 6 in the 
summer. A quarter’s notice will be expected, previous 
to the removal of a scholar, whether DAY er BOARDER, 
and a quarter to be paid always in advance. If desired, 
the children may continue in the family during vacations, 
their parents, or guardians allowing a reasonable compen- 
sation. } 

Miss Harding has permission to refer t» the following | 
gentlemen:—Rev. Henry Ware, jr. D. D. Cambridge, 
Rev. F. Parkinan, D.D. and Rev. E. S. Gannett, Bos- | 
ton, Rev. Dr. Brazer and Rev. Chas. Upham, Salem. 

Teraus.—For the usual branches of a thorough Eng- | 
lish education, including plain and ornamental peedle- 
work, board, washing, &c. under 8 years of age, 
$125 per year. 

150 
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Above § years, 
Weekly boarders, 100 
Music on the Piano Forte with thorough 

buss and use of the Iostrumeut, $10 per quar. 


Freach, 5 ste 
Lérawing, ” Pei ws 
Day Scholars, G+ & 


Daucing and other Lranches at the price of the respec 
tive Masters. aug 21 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 
RIMERS—Mother’s, Emerson’s, Wood’s, N. Y., 
W orcester’s, Sanders’ Primer, Emerson’s Evangel- 
ical—Bumstead’s Primary Schvol Primer. 

Spetling—Emerson’s, Webster’s, Sanders, National— | 
My First School Book. 

Reading—Putoam's Analytical Reader; Sequel to do; 
Pierpoint’s, Abbou’s, Stones’s, Child’s Reader; Porter’s | 
Rhetorical do; Porter’s Rhetorical do; Purter’s Biblical | 
do; Child’s Guide; Intelligent Reader—Sanders’ Schve! | 
Reader—Worcester’s do; Lofant School Manual; Kay’s | 
Series. 

Avithmeties—Greenleaf’s, Smith’s, Adams’s, Davies’, | 
Coburn’s, Emerson’s. 

Algebra—Davies’s, Bourdon’s Algebra; Day’s do; | 











History—Parley’s, Goodrich’s, Frost’s; Mrs Willard’s 
Universal History and Chart; Grecian, English, Good- 
rich’s Ecclesiastical; Roman Antiquities. 

Mitchell’s Geography—Parley’s and Hall’s for chil- 
dren; Olney’s, Maltebrun’s Swith’s, Woodbridge’s and 
Wiliard’s. 

Astronomy—Burrit’s Geography of the Heavens; 
Wilbur’s, Blake’s. Physiolugy—Combe’s, Coates, Com- | 
stock’s. 

Gray’s Chemistry—Comstock’s Chemistry for begin- | 
ners; Torner’s do. 

Philosuphy—Comstock’s, Mrs Phelps’s, Olmsted’s, 
Parkhurst’s Moral Philosophy, Wayland’s do; Aber- 


Writing—Towndrow’s, 5 Nos; Foster’s System of 
Penmanship; do Elementary Copy Bouks, 8 Nos., used | 
throughout the U. 8., do Slips; Penman’s Guide; Har- | 
ris’s and Bennett’s. 

Bouk-keeping—F oster’s Concize Treatise on Book- | 
Keeping. Dictionaries—The Scholar’s Companion, by 
Richard W. Green; Webster’s I6mo, }2mo, and vetavo 
editions; Lempriete’s, Ainsworth’s, Johnson’s, and 
Waiker’s. Mathematies—Hutton’s, Day’s, Davies’s, 
Course, 5vols. Geometry —Davies’s, Gruna’s, Play fair’s 
Euclid. Grammars—Swith’s, Brown’s, Marray’s, Par- 
ker’s. Elvcution—Fowle’s Dialogues and Discussions. 
Botany—Comstock’s Botany; Botany for beginners; 
Lincolu’s, Nuttali’s, Blake’s. 

The above School Books, with a general assortment of | 
Theological, Miscellaneous Works, Stationary, §<c., for | 
sale on good terms, by TAPPAN §& DENNET, 114 
Washington st. 

*.* Particular attention paid to furnishing Teachers, 
Towns, School Committees, &c. 09 


PARTICULAR NOTICE TO GENTLEMEN 
WHO WISH TO PURCHASE GOOD AND 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING CHEAP. 


PMU Subscriber wishing to confine himself to a cash 
business as far as pracucable, will make every ex- | 
ertion possible to please that desirable class of customers | 
who prowptly pay their bills, both as regards price aud 
every other cousideration. Having secured the services | 
of one of the best Pantaloon Cutters in the country, he | 
can confidently warrant a good fit in that most difficult | 
part of the business. He has just received a large as- ) 
sur tinent of new and fashionable goods, which he would | 
request those in want of good clothing at a low price to 
call and examine, at L. A. HUNTINGTON’Ss, 
o16—6.n 76 Washington street, up stairs. 





i 





(oo SPANISH GRAMMAR.—A_’ new Spanish | 
Grammar, adapted to every class of learners, by Ma. | 
riano Cabi J. Soler, Professor of modera languages in 
the College of Louisiana, 6th edition, with corrections— 
this day received by J MUNROE & CO, 

o16 134 Washington st | 


EV. DR. CHANNING’S WORKS.—Jost pub- 

li-hed, in five beautiful volumes, at the very low | 
price of one doliar per volume, the first American edition | 
of Dr Channing’s works, with an introduction by the | 
author. The proprietor of the above has spared no pains | 
or expeuse in the paper aud wechavical execution of the | 
work, and bas fixed the price so low as to place it within } 
the means of almost every one who may wish to possess | 
wt. For sale wholesale and retail, by G. G. CHAN- | 
NING, at his office No. 40 State street, over the Union | 
t 

' 


Bauk. $25 


IFE OF REV. S. Il. STEARNS, late Pastor of 
4 the Old South Church, Boston—second edition, with 





additional letters, Ivol, 12mo, cisth. 


| 
* Most of the matter is drawn from the letters and jour- | 
We have selduum seen beuer speci- 


The balance of the edition for sale by 
6 TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington st 
I ILLAWAY’S LATIN CLASSICS.—Cicero De 
Senectute et De Amicitia, with English Notes; 





Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, with English Notes.— 


enerally: 2 vuls, Svo, Cloth. 
TAPPAN & DENNET, 
114 Washington st 











bara ate arny SCHOOL BOOKS.—Published and 
for sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont tow :-— 

Perry’s Spelling Bouk. The Orthepical Guide, or 
Perry’s Spelling Book; revised and improved be the 
substitution of Walker’s Pronunciation, precise 'y ap. 
plied ov anew scheme; by Israel Alger. 

Rational Gurie to Reading #nd Orthograp! y,L, Wm, 
B. Fowle. 

Toe Chiki’s First Book of ‘Thought, designed to. all 
out the powers of observation, comparison and reflection 
in ehildben. 

Elementary Lessons in Intellectual Arithmetic, illus. 
tratet upon Analyetic and Inductive principles, by James 
Robinson, Lastracter of Wining aod Arithmetic, Bow- 
doin S bool, Buxton, 

; A Geography For Common Schools, with an Atlas, by 
a 2 W orcester, auth: wot Elements of Ancient and Mod- 
tm Geography, Elemeats of Ancient aud Modern Histo- 
ry, &e. 

Worcester: Outing hanes beh 
er students in Geography. pee oe Sere 

Elements of History, Ancient and Mode 
chart and tables of histury included within the volume 
By J. E. Worcester. This work has been highly re- 
commended, an. is in extensive are. 

Phe Philosophy of Natural History, by Wm. Siellie 
Meuber of the Autiquarian and Royal Societies of Ea. 
iburgh—with ao itroduction and various additions and 
wlterations, imtented to adapt it to the present state of 
knowledge; by Juhu Ware, M. D., Fellow of the Massa. 
chuseits Medical Society, and of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 

_A Compendiom of Book Keeping, by single entry, de. 
signed for the use of schools—euntaining forms adapted to 
the business of retail merchants, mechanics and farmers— 
illustrated by explanatory nutes, By James BR sbinson 
Justructer of Writing and Arithmetic, Bowdoin Schvol, 
Boston. r 

The New Testament, with an introduction, giving an 
account of the Jewish aad ether sects, with notes iMus- 
trating obscure passages, and explaining obsolete words 
and phrases; for the use of schouls, academies, and pri- 
vate families; by J. A. Cummings, author of Ancient and 
Modern Geograply, 4th edition, revised and improved. 

A Practical Grammer of the French Language, by 
J. Rowbotham, fourth American edition, alterations and 
additions, by F.M. J. Sarault, Teacher of French in 
Harvard College. 

8. G. 8. also offers for sale all other School books in 
common use. Copy books, Slates, Paper, Lik, Quills, 
&e. Ke. 

{GF Country Traders aad Schools supplied on favora- 
ble terms. oct 23 


ro; with a 








one FEMALE SEMINARY.—The Fall 
Term of this institation will commence on Wednes- 
day August 18th and continue 13 weeks. 
ke course of instruction embraces all the branches of 
a good English education, and for those who desire it, 
the Ancient and Moderna Languages, Drawing, Painting, 
Instrumental Music, &c. 

Special attention is given to instruction in Vocal Mu- 
sic by an able and experienced teacher, without extra 
charge. 

The able Board of Instruction will continue. Lectures 
upon all subjects of importance to any class uf young la- 
dies will be given through the term. 

Pupils ave requested to wake eaily applications for 
board, and to be present on the firs: day of ‘the term to 
facilitate the furmation of classes. 

Board, including washimg, can be obtained in private 
families in the immediate vicinity at $1 50 per week. 

The Trustees and friends of this institution aim to ren- 
der it in every rezpect, a school of the first order and a 
delighful resort “for young Jadies who wish to receive a 
thoreugh and finished education. 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 

A. G. Stickney, See’y. 

Townsend Aug. 4, 1841. 


References.—Rev. David Palmer, Rev. C. W. Red- 
ng, F. A Worcester, Esq., Townsend; Rev. Dr Sharp, 
Rev. R. H. Neale, Rev. Wm. Hague, 8S. G. Shipley 
Esq., Wm Beals Esq., Dr A. A. Gould, Boston; Rev. 
Thomas Whittemore, Cambridge; Caleb Parker Esq. 
tev. E. Thresher, Roxbury; Rev. Mr Waters, Sterling; 
Rev. L. Porter, Lowell; S. G. Carter Esq. Lancaster ; 
Stephen Peabody Esq., Amherst, N. H. 


MASON’S NEW SINGING BOOK. 
UST PUBLISHED, (under the sanction of the Bos- 
ton Academs) CARMINA SACRA, or the BOS- 
TON COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC—com- 
prising the most popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes in 
general use, together with a great variety of new Tunes, 
Chants, Sentences, Motetts and Anthems, principal by 
distinguished European composers; the whole cunstica 
ting one of the most complete collections of music fur 
choirs, congregations, singing schools and_ societies, 
extant, by Lowell Mason, editor of the Boston Handel 
aud Haydn Collection, Modern Psalmist and various 
other musical worke. The latest work of the author 
was the Modern Psalmist, in which work the four parts 
weie printed on two staffs. Although this plan haaesev- 
eral important advantages, it is objected to by many 
under the supposition that the music is difficult to be 
read. This consideration, together with the fact that 
every ainbitious choir needs a constant succession of 
new tunes to sustain its interest and position, and that 
the editor had in his hands much new and valuable music 
recently received from distinguished European composers, 
has led to the publication of Carmina Sacra. The met- 
rical part of the work contains such a diversity of style 
in melody, harmony and rythm, as cannot fail to gratify 
the lovers of sacred song and increase the interest in this 
part of church service. 
Teachers and societies supplied with the work on the 
most favorable terms, by 
SAXTON & PEIRCE, 
18 133 1-2 Washington street. 


DEvExs DISCOURSES, and Discussions in Ex- 
planation and Defence of Unitarianiem. Published 


by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. oct 16 








ARKER’S SERMON.—The third edition of Mr 
Parker’s Sermon, at the Ordination at South Bus- 
ton, is published this day. BENJ H. GREENE, 
#25 3t 124 Washington st. 


ADIES THICK SOLE HALF GAITERS.—A 

large assortment this day received, and for sale low 

at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Washington street, oppesite the 
old South Church. 3tis £25 


ODEON. 

HE large and commodious Hall in the Odeon, which 

has been occupied by the Franklin Street Church 
as a place of worship, for the last five years, will be va- 
cated ov, or about the Ist of Decewber next, and is of- 
fered for rent, by the Government of the Boston Acade- 
my of Music, for the same purpose, to any religious s0- 
ciety im wantofa place of worship. 

The Hall is well furui-hed fur accomodating a large 
congregation, is heated by furnaces, and lighted by Gas. 
The use of the large and splendid Organ of the Academy 
may also be obtamed for the Sabbath. 

Iu connexion with the large Hall, is a smaller one, 
suitable for evening meeting’s which will also be rented. 
Application may be made to Benjamin Perkins, Treasurer 
of the Academy, 116 Washington st. aug 21 

ul 











A CATALOGUE OF VALUABLE OLD WORKS, 
comprising an extensixe collection of rave, curious 
and standard works, to which is added a list of modern 
English Books, recently imported, to be had gratis at 
TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and School sts. 
Gyre tye on oa ANTHEM far 1841—Cumposet 
by F. FP. Miller—jast published by 
23. TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington st. 


023 
J ENKS & PALMER, Publishers and Bookselicrs, 131 

Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Tra 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers on fair 











terms. Jil JENKS. 
june 6 G. W. PALMER. 


— 





JAMES MUNROE § CO. 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 
134 Washington street. 
All orders fur English Books promptly executed. 
feb 6 istf 

LOTHS AND CASSIMERES.—At the One Price 

Store, may be obtained Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings 
and other Dry Goods, on as good terms as at any other 
Store. Persons who do not rely on their own judgment 
in the selection of Gvods, are assured that we furnish 
them at the very lowest prices. We have an excelient as- 
sortment of German Cloths, wh-ch are of recent importa- 
tion, of superior quality and colors. Just received, an- 
other lot of those very stuut Black and Figured Satins, 
suitable for Vestiugs. 

On hand, a very general assortment of Sheetings and 
Shirtings, brown and bleached, which we shall sei] by 
the Yard, Piece or Bale, at the Manufacturers’ prices. 
KIMBALL §& PHELPS, 

No, 28 Washington street. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
Terms.— Three Doliars, payable in six months, or 
Two dollars and fifiy cents, if paid in advance. 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
live copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. : 
No subscription discontinued, except at the discretion 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. 
All communications, as well as letters of business, 1e- 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed te 
Davin Rerp, Boston. 2 




















